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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


31 July, 1918 


My dear Mr. Secretary: 


I am pleased to know that despite the unusual burdens 
imposed upon our people by the war they have maintained 
their schools and other agencies of education so nearly at their 
normal efficiency. That this should be continued throughout 
the war and that, in so far as the draft law will permit, there 
should be no falling off in attendance in elementary schools, 
high schools or colleges is a matter of the very greatest im- 
portance, affecting both our strength in war and our national 
welfare and efficiency when the war is over. So long as the war 
continues there will be constant need of very large numbers 
of men and women of the highest and most thorough training 
for war service in many lines. After the war there will be 
urgent need not only for trained leadership in all lines of 
industrial, commercial, social and civic life, but for a very 
high average of intelligence and preparation on the part of 
all the people. I would therefore urge that the people con- 
tinue to give generous support to their schools of all grades 
and that the schools adjust themselves as wisely as possible 
to the new conditions to the end that no boy or girl shall 
have less opportunity for education because of the war and 
that the Nation may be strengthened as it can only be through 
the right education of all its people. I approve most heartily 
your plans for making through the Bureau of Education a 
comprehensive campaign for the support of the schools and 
for the maintenance of attendance upon them, and trust that 
you may have the cooperation in this work of the American 
Council of Education. 


Tae D Umea U To Tvr nn OAUTI SUTTON LUT vf 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 


WOODROW WILSON. 


Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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HE spirit of our men and boys at 
T the front is graphically portrayed 
upon the motion picture screen and in 
the official communications sent out by 
the Government. From time to time 
there appears in the pub- 


Ne ae ee 
AMERICAN si Pa ae ae 1e 
YOUTH renches or the front lines, 


suggestive in the highest 
It is worthy of note that running 
through all of these letters and communica- 
tions there is always a strong note of op- 
timism, with a complete absence of “brag”. 
This same thing is seen in the utterances 


of men who have returned to us from 
overseas. 


degree. 


There is no pessimism; simply 
determination, and a noticeable absence of 
self-aggrandizement. 

A letter from which quotations are given 
below, has just been received by a prom- 
inent San Francisco banker, from his 
brother, twenty years of age, who has 
recently been returned from active ser- 
vice at the front and is now in New 
York City. 


this quotation: 


Names are omitted from 


“My dear Brother: 

I wrote Mother a few days ago giving 
ler my new address and you will probably 

surprised to know in addition to a new 
address I have a new employer. Am no 
onger in the Navy and on account of the 
ircumstances leading to discharge I do 
iot wish her to know of it because as 
she always writes she worries so much 
bout my welfare. 

[ figured very prominently in a mixup— 
the details of which I have been cautioned 
by the Navy Department to keep to my- 
selfi—that very near placed my name in 
1 conspicuous place on the casualty list 
among others who died in the service of 
their Country. I am really not at all bad 
I had my choice of accepting a Med- 
Survey discharge on account of dis- 


oft 


lity or remaining in a hospital for the 
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next year under treatment. 
discharge, came to New York, registered 
at a local draft board and although I have 
not received my classification card, the 
doctor of the board who examined me 
insisted that I claim exemption in class 


I chose the 


5G, so I guess it means no more service 
for me. 

My disability amounts to near the same 
as is commonly called shell shock. I had 
a few bones broken, just minor fractures, 
all in good shape now and do not bother 
me at all; am a bit short winded and 
slightly nervous which according to the 
doctor’s prediction I shall completely over- 
come in a year’s time. Am in full posses- 
sion of all my mental faculties although 
in most cases of shell shock the victim is 
usually left minus a cog. My nervousness 
is the result of a shock to the nervous 
system by violent concussion due to high 
explosives. Don’t get the idea that I 
went through anything very painful or 
that I am now in bad shape. I was un- 
conscious for a couple of weeks and when 
I came to was a little sore and shaky; 
the worst ordeal was having to stay in 
bed but I rapidly got better and continue 
to get so all the time and if you worked 
alongside me all day you would never 


discover that I was at all nervous.” 


‘here are in this letter im essence 


number of lessons that spell “Democracy”. 
There is what we have spoken of as opti- 
mism, of making light of personal trou- 
bles and a determination to be of the 
greatest service whether here or over- 
seas. It is noticeable that many men, 
both below and above the new draft ages, 
are fully as anxious “to get into the 
game” as are their fellows. It is not 
thoroughly realized by all that there is 
fully as great need for competent men 
and women on this side of the water as 


France. Opportunity will open for 


right-minded people to realize this and 
we doubt not that the young man, whose 
letter is quoted above, will soon find his 
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place here as “over there”. With such 
men on the firing line there can be but 
one outcome to the present struggle. 


+ + + 


N many school systems throughout the 
country, there has come at last a 
thorough understanding that the necessity 
for winning the war and for keeping the 
schools going, means, if it means any- 


THE SALARY "7S: 
QUESTION 


a retention of 
services of the 
teachers, and further, 

the increase in_ salaries. 
Otherwise, with the greatly increased cost 
of living, an 


the 
necessity for 


estimate on 
government officials of 62% 


the part of 
during the 
five years past, teachers must, of neces- 
sity, seek other fields. In California there 
has been much discussion of the salary 
question, but as yet, few cities have made 
any considerable increase. In Los Angeles 
City and County, a campaign of educa- 


tion 


has been going forward; teachers 


organizations have met with the County 
Board of Supervisors, and the matter has 
been thrashed out with the City Board 
The 


of Education. following editorial 
by Miss Wilhelmina Van de Goorberg, 
appearing in the September issue of the 
Bulletin of 


Club, is worthy of reproduction. 


the Los Angeles Teachers’ 


It states 
the case admirably: 


“For the present year the 
tion is irrevocably settled. 


salary ques- 
That the sched- 
ule as adopted is a poor makeshift is freely 
admitted by those who are responsible for 
t tt little 
money go as The great 
body of the teachers get no increase at all, 
and than half of the 


none. 


was a of making a 


far as possible. 


case 


more elementary 
Altogether less than 
900 people are affected by it, while more 


than 1000 long-service teachers—those who 


teachers get 


have been in the department long enough 
to be thoroughly mature and experienced. 
and who have proven that teaching is a 
profession to and not a* filler in 


and marriage—are aban- 


them 


between school 
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doned to their financial 
a second time. 

We have no complaint to make of this 
distribution of the funds. It embodies 
the principle that we ourselves emphasized, 
namely, that the lowest-paid teachers need 
help the most. But we do say that it is 
a disgrace to a city of the first class, a 
city that boasts that it has the finest 
schools in the United States that it should 
now Offer the spectacle to the country that 
it pays its tramp labor better than its com- 
mon school teachers. Los Angeles is now 
the only large city that we know of that 
has taken no notice in its salary schedule of 
the changed conditions under which we live. 

Did we give a false impression when we 
bought so freely of Liberty Bonds? We 
did it with the years, 
and with 


troubles now for 


savings of other 
vacations freely sacrificed 
with the wardrobes we did not buy. 
have made our clothes and 
What shall we 
demand comes? 


and 
We 
our 
do when the 
We are ready to 
respond to our last dollar, but first there 
must be the dollar.” 


cleaned 


own shoes. 


next 


We have recently attended two meet- 
ings or representatives of teachers’ organ- 
izations to discuss the matter of salary 
increase. It is indicated in the 
article just quoted, that not alone to meet 
the obligations that are imposed under 
normal conditions, but that to meet those 
obligations that befall each individual as 
an American citizen, incident to the war, 
salaries must be increased. 

We wish to state most emphatically, 
however, that war or no war, justice 
must be done, and that a salary increase 
should prevail all along the line on a 
basis of the services to so- 
Certainly the increase in the cost 
of living applies to teachers of small sal- 
ary as well as to the better paid, to the 
grade as well as the high school teachers. 

In some cities, notably in the East, a 
salary increase is accompanied by a bonus 
or again a bonus only is offered of $20.00 
or $50.00 While no bonus should be re- 
jected, the aim should be to secure a 
direct salary increase, lest, when the war 


felt as 


teachers’ 
ciety. 
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is over, there comes the tendency to 
withdraw the bonus and for the public to 
sink back to its old of doing 
things. We give here an editorial on 
salary question, written not by a 
teacher but by a business man, appearing 
in a recent issue of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 


News. 


ways 


the 


“It is all very fine to deliver high-flown 


orations on the nobleness of the peda- 


gogue’s profession and his solemn obli- 
gation to put aside more alluring offers in 
other fields of activity, but the truth is 
that the depended 
on the remuneration of his profession for 
death. 


call- 


average teacher who 


a living would starve to 
‘the 


teacher’ for the 


simply 


If, therefore, he deserts noble 


ing of the fleshpots of 


Egypt we may depend upon it he’s hun- 
gry and wants a square meal. 
“There are in the United States today 


something over 740,000 school-teachers, and 


their average salary is materially less than 
Just think of it! 


“It is safe to say that there isn’t a first- 


$600 per annum. 


class school-teacher in the country who in 
some other work couldn’t make more than 
twice the salary he commands today, and 
all of them could better themselves finan- 


cially by a change.” 


the man of the 


one who is presumed to think in 


Such from business, 


terms 
of the tax payers and the man of affairs. 
We think it 


wise now to here 
again, as we did in a former issue, a pert- 


quote 


inent utterance of President Joseph Swain 


oT 


Swarthmore College, as Chairman of 


the Committee on Salaries, Tenure and 
Pensions of the N. E. A. 
\part from the prosecution of the war 


lf, there is no more urgent problem now 
fore the 


d by the threatened collapse of the teach- 


American people than that cre- 


profession. Collapse is an extreme 
rd; but so is the emergency it describes. 
drafting into other work of large 


mbers of the most capable teachers, the 


ual opening of new doors of oppor- 


to thousands of others, the utterly 


1 


quate financial provision for the ma- 


these are no longer 
facts. And 


of the remainder 
debate 


matters for They are 
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facts ominous with disaster for 


the nation. 


they are 


As we have often pointed out, this mat- 
ter of teachers’ salaries is not so much a 
matter of argument as of education. It 


is the constant follow-up that counts. 
It is consistent, persistent, hammering 
away that gets results. Teachers will 


come into their own if, without bitterness 
or sentimental utterance, but with a de- 
termination to stand together on great 
issues they hold steadily to the task in 
hand. 

de  &  & 


ENTION has been made in THE 
SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News of. the 
Commission of Twenty-one appointed by 
the State Board of Education, to con- 
sider certain changes in the California 
CALIFORNIA School system that 
SCHOOL RE- may be desirable, 
ORGANIZATION and a possible codi- 
frcation of the school 

laws. Public Education everywhere is in 


a transition state; not because of war 


conditions only, but incident to an evolu- 


tion of our ideas about schools, their 


organization, their management and their 
teaching. In California the system is now 


under the Constitution of 1879. 


the 


operating 


In 40 years, constitution of our so- 


The 


out of 


ciety has changed in important ways. 


wealth of the state has increased 


proportion to the population. The condi- 
tions of our civic and economic and polit- 
ical life have become vastly complicated. 
New school needs are demanding machin- 
ery which the organic act of a generation 
Very 


Joard of Education 


ago does not furnish. wisely, it 
would seem, the State 
with visions of better adjustment, cre- 
ated a special advisory committee to con 
sider what should and may be done. 
This committee was organized in three 
committee on 


Dr. A. F. 
on School Finances, by Supt. Mark Kep- 


sub-committees; a organ- 


ization, headed by Lange; one 
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pel, and one on the Curriculum, by Pres- 
ident E. C. Moore. At a recent meet- 
ing of the State Board of Education, 
the Commission of Twenty-one with Pres- 
ident M. E. Daley of San Jose as gen- 
eral chairman, was called 
Of the sub-committees only the 
first a formal report. 
That report has been furnished the News 
by the State Department of Education, and 
furnishes the suggestion for this notice. 
The guiding principles of the committee 
may be summarized as follows: that ed- 
ucation is a supreme interest of the whole 
people; the state is the ultimate source of 
authority and responsibility; that there 
must be provided completeness of educa- 
tional opportunity so that no child citizen 


may become an adult citizen without edu- 


in conference. 
three 


was ready with 


cation; that the legislature must have am- 
ple authority in the constitution for any 
arrangement suited to the successive stages 
of social development; and that it shall 
be one system throughout the state. 

THE 


CONSTITUTIONAL MANDATE 


Having agreed upon the above “work- 
ing principles”, there follows a proposed 
re-statement of Article IX, Section I, of 


the Constitution: 
“The education of all members of a free 
Commonwealth being essential to the safety, 
progress and 
Legislature of 


thereof, the 
shall ever en- 
courage efforts calculated to further phys- 
ical mental power, the appreciation 
and cultivation of art, standards and hab- 
its of right conduct, fitness and 
skill, citizenship in 
general; 


general welfare 


California 
vigor, 


economic 


and loyal _ efficient 


shall 


possible, 


and provide, as adequately 
unified 
tem of state education, the same to be so 


organized 


as may be for one SYS- 


and administered as to 


secure 
not only continuity of opportunities through 
all the 


and 


gradations of learning, training 


research, but also the necessary 


vari- 
ety and distribution of such opportunities.” 


The report would provide ‘further for 
a non-partisan State Board of Education 
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of seven members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, for seven year terms. Among the 
Board’s functions are named the follow- 
ing : 

Authority to appoint its own administra- 
tive officers and other agents; to publish 
information concerning the operation of 
the schools; to enforce the school laws, 
and the provisions for wholesome school 
conditions; to regulate requirements for 
graduation from elementary and secondary 
schools; and to have exclusive control of 
the certification of teachers. 

The report includes the now generally 
accepted provision that the Board appoint 
a State Commissioner of Education as the 
chief administrative 
Department 


officer of the State 
the appoint- 
with a view to 
adequate leadership and efficient manage- 
ment. 


of Education, 


ment to be made solely 


The Constitution would provide for a 
non-partisan Board of Educa- 
tion, the members to be elected at large 
and for five-year terms; to have general 
oversight and direction of the schools 
(outside of incorporated municipalities) ; 
to levy a school tax on all property with- 
in the county; to form sub-districts; to 
appoint, without restriction as to residence, 
a properly qualified Superintendent, and 
to appoint, upon recommendation of the 
Superintendent, all principals and teachers, 
outside of the separately organized city 
districts. 


County 


ORSERVATIONS ON THE 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


What has been given above is a very 


brief summary of the more important 
provisions recommended in this striking 
report. 

The first that such a 
system answers remarkably well to ‘“mod- 
ern educational insights and desirable ten- 
dencies in social evolution”. Forty years 
of modern school practice in the best 


schools have left the constitutional pro- 


observation is 








ars 


est 
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visions hopelessly behind. And much that 
has been achieved for our schools has 
come because an educated public senti- 
ment has demanded such agencies as the 
kindergarten, physical education, the inter- 
mediate school, the junior college, more 
practical programs. There is no agree- 
ment among administrative units; and 
communities that most need certain of 
these and kindred accommodations shield 
themselves behind the fact that there is 
no warrant for them in the organic law. 
It results that the country has not kept 
abreast of the city in educational mat- 
ters; small, poorly equipped, unequally 
taught schools of short terms grow up 
in the neighborhood of carefully super- 
vised urban accommodations; some chil- 
dren have much education; others have 
little; an excess of local control has strat- 
ified populations; and the state, being 
efficient as its least developed sections 
only, suffers needlessly. 

To correct this it seems reasonable that 
the system should be one system; mini- 
mum standards should be state standards; 
the certification of teachers must be by 
state authority; minimum terms and min- 
imum salaries be equally effective through- 
out the state. The state must see to 
it that in the management of this greatest 
of all civic interests, neither local and 
neighborhood prejudices, nor geographical 
considerations, nor community stinginess, 
nor political connections, nor creed affili- 
ations, shall be permitted to cheat any 
child, anywhere in the state of his civic 
right to the most efficient schooling the 
State can afford. 

In line with these considerations, also, 
is the recommendation that, outside the 
city incorporations the schools of any 
county shall constitute one district; under 
the management of one board of educa- 
tion, with an appointed superintendent as 
its chief executive; the taxes for this sup- 
port levied upon the property of the en- 
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tire county; the qualifications of teachers 
and their selection as carefully guarded 
as in the city; to the end that opportuni- 
ties may, as nearly as possible, be equal- 
ized for all, and no one shall suffer a 
degree of neglect because he lives in a 
sparsely settled section. 

One further consideration deserves not- 
ing; that, beyond the compulsory attend- 
ance limit, provision should be made, 
and provided for in the Constitution, for 
compulsory day or evening continuation 
schooling of every working child up to 
18 years of age; and such variation of 
the program for all as would tend to re- 
tain many more than now, in the regular 
day schools. Some such provision is a 
necessity for the life of the state, no less 
than for the individual’s efficiency and 
happiness. 

It is not too much to expect that this 
report may become an epoch-making doc- 
ument in the school history of California. 


R. G. B. 


UCH has been done during the last 
few years in improving the rural 
school and in bringing to the rural dis- 
tricts a form of supervision, helpful and 


inspiring. In California there has been 
for some years a com- 
arommeuniiie mittee in the Council 


of Education known 
as the Committee on Rural School Super- 
vision. The suggestions of this commit- 
tee and its reports have resulted in aid 
toward constructive legislation and in im- 
provement of conditions generally. Much, 
however, remains to be done. A very 
suggestive advance is that at the Hum- 
boldt State Normal School at Arcata 
where “Extension Service” is this fall 
put in force, looking toward some super- 
vision in the rural schools of the north- 
western counties, these including all the 
schools in Del Norte, Trinity and Men- 
docino counties; and thirty schools in 
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Humboldt County. The latter schools that 
are to be supervised are located conven- 
iently to the Normal School. They will 
be divided into groups of three or four 
schools each, with a member of the Normal 
School Faculty assigned to each group. 
Special work such as Physical Education, 
Drawing, etc., will be in charge of special 
supervisors. The schools in the other coun- 
ties will be “visited, inspected and super- 
vised twice during the year”, this under 
direction of a regular member of the 
Faculty, detailed as Field Supervisor. 
We shall watch with interest this plan 
under direction of President Van Matre 
of the Humboldt State Normal School. 
The field is well adapated to the work 
projected. There teachers of 
experience and ability in these counties, 


are many 
as well as many younger and more inex- 


perienced teachers who, under proper 
guidance, expert direction and sympathetic 
leadership, and with a spirit of co-opera- 


The 


normal school should be able to carry to 


tion, should be materially helped. 
these outlying districts a message of ad- 
vance and progress and the schools them- 
selves should be able to pass back to the 
normal school, through those who super- 
vise, much that can be taken up and in- 
corporated in the normal school plans that 
the betterment of the 


can be used to 


schools in the various localities. Surely, 


there is need for supervision that super- 
vises. 


* * * 
«+ -- “- 
. - . 


Ho" two years, California has been 
freed from the effects of Assembly 
Bill 1013, because the 


ers’ Association invoked referendum on 


California Teach- 


it. At the regular election in November, 


REFERENDUM 
INITIATIVE 


the voters of Califor- 
nia will have an op- 
portunity not only to 
express their views on the question of the 


° ° ° ~ ° 4 
tax limitation measure, Assembly Bill 1013 


which unquestionably will be a real incu- 
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bus to the schools of the State, but they 
will also have an opportunity to vote 
upon an initiative measure, in all respects 
like Assembly Bill 1013 excepting in that 
portion relating to schools. 

This initiative measure provides that the 
increase in school revenues shall keep 
pace with the increase in school attend- 
ance. All teachers and friends of edu- 
cation should work to secure voters to 
vote “No” on No. 19 and “Yes” on No. 
18. Every one must help. 

Sa. & 
te of tb 

N OUR September issue were excerpts 

from an open letter by Carleton Ames 
Wheeler in deserved criticism of the mo- 
tion picture “To Hell with the Kaiser.” 
Of entirely different nature is the film, 


AMERICA’S 
ANSWER 


“America’s Answer.” It 


shows how _ tremendous 


money are used, 


sums of 
and how, without excitement, our men 
and supplies are transported over seas. 
This picture tells more graphically than 
word or pen could tell of 300 miles of 
railroad track built in France of American 
steel, by American men, planned by Amer- 
ican engineers and shipped across 3000 
miles of salt water. These, most expert 
workmen in the world, gladly labor for $30 
per month. There are mammoth ware- 
houses and piers of steel and concrete that 
a century hence will be standing as monu- 
ments to America’s skill and patriotism. 
There is shown concentration and shipping 
of supplies; organization work in every 
line ; the most remarkable commissary, with 
the baking of tons of bread and prepara- 
tion and moving of food stuffs to the front; 
manufacture and distribution of uniforms, 
salvage and repairs of shoes, hats, ete. 
The work of the Red Cross, the Y. W. 
C. A., the Salvation Army and of other 
organizations are, by us, only half appre- 
ciated. This film shows what the French 
Grandmothers are doing in the shops and 
industrial plants to help America build up 
an industrial background that is laying 
the foundation for the great victory al- 
ready forecast. Let every one who can, 
see this picture. 
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Committee of Twenty-one on Reorganization of Public School System; 
Report of Sub-Committee on School Administration. 
ALEXIS F. LANGE 


emphasis to the perennial duty to organ- 
ize and mobilize all available educational 
forces in such a rational aimful way that the 
objectives of the common life may be won; 
in other words, to perfect the structure and 
the functioning of the state’s chief organ of 


continuance and_  self-direction and 
ment. 


advance- 


Such considerations, it may be assumed, ac- 
count for the appointment by the State Board 
of Education of a Committee on 
and accordingly fix its 
survey the 


Education 
general purpose: to 
educational situation, to 
apply to it the tests furnished by the founda- 
tion principles of Democracy, the theory and 
art of education, and the lessons of administer- 
ial experience, to point out timely readapta- 
tions of existing practices to present and fu- 
ture needs, to recommend such changes in the 
Constitution and 


present 


laws of the State as may 
seem necessary in order to realize an increas- 
ingly adequate school system, of all, by all, 
for all. 

In attempting to do its share toward the 
fulfillment of this general purpose, your sub- 
committee believes its primary task to be a 
constructive review of the State School Sys- 
tem as a whole, as far as the major features of 
organization and administration are concerned. 

Not within the province are the content and 
methods of instruction and training. Outside 
also lies the field of financial resources and 
their management, since this has been assigned 
to another sub-committee. The constituents 


of inner organization and administration, 


roughly denoted by the terms elementary, ‘sec- 
ondary and university education; cultural and 
vocational courses or 


schools; teacher train- 


ing and school supervision; likewise essential 
questions as to the proper articulation of part 


with part and as to the of all 
interest 


of organic unity—such matters as these your 
sub-committee 


correlation 


organized educational means in the 


must of course reckon with 


constantly and eventually report on, if its 


life endures for some time, but they necessarily 
presuppose an institutional framework or skel- 


*Report on School Organization by 


a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Commission of twenty-one, Ap- 


pointed by the State Board of Education. 








University of California, Chairman Committee on Administration. 


HE urgency of the hour gives impelling 





eton, which, therefore, needs to be attended to 
first. 

Thus far, then, the committee has limited 
the scope of its considerations to the general 
structure of the school system as an organ of 
the body politic and to the implied operative 
mechanism. And, the issue sought being not 
improved practice, this statement 
is equivalent to saying that the committee has 
been endeavoring to determine what provisions 
concerning education need to be embodied in 
the fundamental law of the State. 


theory but 


Part One—The Constitution 
According to the best knowledge and belief 
the committee can come by, the constitutional 
provisions concerning education should be 


framed under the guidance of certain working 


principles, partly general, partly specific, the 
most important of which, stated summarily, 
are: 


1. Education being a supreme state interest, 
the people thereof, as a corporate whole, is 
the ultimate source of authority and responsi- 
bility. 

2. The corporate whole, in order to realize 
itself as a democracy, must strive to provide 
completeness of educational opportunities, not 
only with respect to continuity, but also with 
respect to variety and equitable distribution; 
and no child-citizen must be allowed to be- 
come an adult citizen without education. 

3. Democracy itself being a school for all, 
the kind and degree of state control of educa- 
tion must be determined by the essentials of 
the general welfare, which, to be sure, will 
vary from time to time; the component units, 
however, must always have ample scope for 
learning how best to contribute to the educa- 
tional prosperity of the inclusive whole. 

4. The end sought being progress as well 
as preservation, the legislature, acting under the 
constitution, must have ample scope for promptly 
adapting educational arrangements to the suc- 
cessive stages of social development. 

5. In order to promote both democratic sol- 
idarity and adequate management, the school 
system of a democratic 
needs be one system. 


commonwealth must 


Minimum Essentials of a State System. 


Proceeding with these working-principles in 
mind, the committee has reached the following 
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conclusions as to minimum structural essentials, 
which admit, of course, of various forms of 
statement and of adjustments in detail: 

1. The constitution must restate the educa- 
tional implications of Democracy and define in 
comprehensive terms the will of the people 
as a whole with reference to the direction and 
scope of legislative action. 

By way of illustration, the committee offers 
this mandate as a substitute for Article IX, 
Section 1, of our constitution: 

“The education of all 
commonwealth 


members of a free 
essential to the safety, 
weltare thereof, the Leg- 
shall ever encourage 
turther physical vigor, 
mental power, the appreciation and cultivation 
of art, standards and habits of mght conduct, 
economic fitness and skill and loyal and effi- 
cient citizenship in general; and shal) provide, 
as adequately as may be possible, for one uni- 


being 
progress and general 
islature of 
efforts 


California 
calculated to 


fied system of state education, the same to be 
so organized and administered as to secure not 
of 


only continuity educational opportunities 


through all the gradations of learning, training 


and research, but also the necessary variety 


and the ade distribution of such opportun- 


sts 
ILiCS 


2. In order that the permanent educational 


purposes of the State may be realized, steadily, 


continuously, effectually, the constitution must 


embody in definite outline an adequate plan 


of administration. 
A State Department of Education. 

In keeping with the present day insight and 
administrative experience, such a plan will em- 
brace first of all, Edu- 


direction. 


State Department of 


7 © ain 
general oversight and 


cation, for 


For this the following constitutional provisions 


seem indispensable: 


I. A provision creating a non-partisan State 


Board of Education, composed of seven repre- 


sentative citizens, appointed, one each year, 


for a term, by the Governor of the 


State. 


seven-year 


II. A provision defining the nature and scope 
of the functions in the 


mandate, 


Board’s powers and 
spirit of the State’s 
that the Board shall: 

1. Appoint its own administrative officers and 
other 


2. Keep 


and specifying 


agents. 
itself and the people of the state 
informed concerning the operation of the edu- 
cational system established by law. 

3. See that the educational laws of the state 
are complied with. 
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4. Have power to make rules and regula- 
tions not inconsistent with law, for the main- 
tenance and promotion of 
conditions. 

5. Have power to veto requirements for ad- 
mission to educational institutions 
wholly or in part by the State. 

6. Have exclusive contro! of the 
tion of teachers throughout the state. 

7. Have the power and discharge the duty 
of proposing needed or 
educational legislation. 

8. Perform additional duties as may 
from time to time be assigned by the Legis- 
lature. 

III. A provision directing the State Board 
to appoint a State Commissioner of Education 
as the chief administrative officer of the State 
Department of Education, the appointment to 
be made solely with a view to adequate leader- 
ship and efficient 


wholesome school 


supported 


certifica- 


desirable changes in 


such 


management; the commis- 


sioner to out, 


carry under the 


the Board, the 


authority of 


educational policies approved 


by that body, to act as the official interpreter of 


school law, and to serve, if the Legislature so 
court of final 


under the educational 


provides, as a appeal in cases 


arising statutes of the 
State. 

In keeping with the present day insight and 
administrative experience, an adequate plan 
of administration will embrace, further, county 
education, the 


unit of the 


departments of county having 


been chosen as the administrative 


system and each county, accordingly, consti- 


district. The 
task in a democracy of achieving and maintain- 


tuting a_ school never-ending 
distribution of 
with the 


and 


responsibilities in  har- 
ideal to be 


each for all 


ing a 
mony realized :—all for 


each -cannot, of course, be 
But 
incorporate the 
calculated to 


cuard the golden mean between direct manage- 


disposed of once for all in a constitution. 


for this very reason it must 


pattern of procedure best safe- 


ment of a common vital necessity by the col- 
delegated 
constituent 


whole, and the 


lective 


by smaller or 


management 


larger groups. In 


view of such considerations, as well as in view 
of the abundantly demonstrated failure to meet 
present day educational demands as to oppor- 
tunities, planful co-operation, progressively ade- 
quate leadership and results commensurate with 


outlay, by adherence to traditional practices, 


the justification for which ceased with the 


passing of pioneering conditions, the committee 


cannot but endorse emphatically the proposal 


to make the boundaries of the school district 
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coincide with those of the county. Accord- 
ingly, the constitution, the committee submits, 
should explicitly declare the county to be the 
unit of school organization and administration 


and should contain the following directive pro- 
visions : 


County Organization. 


1. The legislature shall provide for a non- 
partisan county board of education, composed 
of representative citizens, elected at large, the 
term of office to be at least five years and the 
terms to be so arranged as to expire at diff- 
erent times. 

2. The legislature shall establish by law the 
method whereby cities may obtain a _ separate 
educational organization and administration 
under the general laws of the state; but the 
county school tax shall be levied uniformly on 
all property within the county. 

The powers and duties of the board shall 
include: 

(1) General oversight and direction of the 
schools under their jurisdiction. 

(2) The formation of school sub-districts, in 
the manner to be determined by law. 

(3) The appointment, without restriction as 
to residence, of a properly qualified superintend- 
ent, who shall be the head of the county de- 
partment of education. 

(4) The appointment of all principals and 
teachers for the schools of the county, outside 
of separately organized city school districts, 
such appointments to be made on the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent. 


Part Two.—Reorganization of the 
System—The County Unit 


School 


The adoption into the constitution of the 


preceding scheme of educational organization 
id operation for counties would not mean 
hing novel or untried. It would simply 
ean giving statewide constitutional sanction to 
principles and practices worked out success- 
y in the experience of American cities. As 
the most convenient way of summarizing the 
grounds for insisting on the county as the 
administrative unit and of exhibiting at the 
same time its significance as a means for real- 
izing the educational aims of a democratic 
ommonwealth, your committee herewith en- 
ses a recent report to the State Council of 
Education, with which report the committee 
is in substantial accord. 
1. The school system is of all, by all, for all. 
2. It must, therefore, be one system, an 


organic whole, whatever its structural parts. 





3. It must guarantee, with progressive cer- 
tainty: 

(a) Organic continuity of educational oppor- 
tunities. 

(b) Completeness of such opportunities. 

(c) An equitable distribution of such oppor- 
tunities. 

4. Its direction must be as free from an- 
cestor worship as from subversive radicalism. 

5. Its administrative organization must be 
such as to assure adequate functioning every- 
where, without, however, depriving any social 
group of responsibility anywhere, and hence, 
of the chance to become increasingly efficient 
in the educational provinces of citizenship. 

A state system that embodies the foregoing 
conceptions and requirements and answers at 
the same time to modern educational insight 
and desirable trends of social evolution would, 
according to the best knowledge and belief 
of the committee as expressed in the reports 
referred to, have to exhibit the following struc- 
tural outlines: 

1. The state university rests on a foundation 
of fourteen grades of elementary, transitional 
and secondary education. 

2. For city and county alike, the elementary 
school period ends with the sixth grade; not 
so, of course, the period of compulsory school 
attendance. 

3. For city and county alike, the elementary 
grades are followed by from two to four inter- 
mediate or transitional grades, designed for the 
years of early adolescence adjusted to the ed- 
ucational needs of all pupils, be their school 
life long or short. 

4. For city and country alike, provision has 
been made for education to the end of the 
secondary-school period, i. e, to the end of 
the fourteenth grade. 

5. The lower vocational system, comprising 

variety of arrangements for training, is 
articulated with the intermediate school; the 
middle vocational system with the high school. 
To the middle vocational system belong the 
normal schools and the various vocational de- 
partments of junior colleges. 

6. As far as the institutional grouping is 
concerned, the old rigidity has been superseded 
by flexibility. One city or county, for example, 
may follow a 6-3-3-2 plan; another may have 
the grouping 6-2-4-2; a third may have a 6-4-4 
division. According to local conditions, one 
community may have only the intermediate 
school, articulated, to be sure, with a high 


school elsewhere; another the intermediate and 
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high school grades, articulated, to be sure, with 
a junior college elsewhere; a third may pro- 
vide for an eight-year secondary school in one 
place and under one management, and so on. 

Now, the educational policies represented by 
this program accord essentially, the committee 
believes, with processional public opinion, at 
least in California. The recommendations of 
the Council of Education and other C. T. A. 
bodies of teachers, the attitudes of the uni- 
versities, particularly that of their departments 
of education, the policies and acts of the 
State Board, the development of intermediate 
schools and junior colleges, all of these factors 
in making of educational that 
substantial exists as to 


history show 


even now agreement 
This fact. accounts for 


several recent legislative steps toward the goal, 


the goal to be achieved. 


such, for example, as the law relating to the 


financial support of high schools by counties 
and the explicit recognition of the junior col- 
lege as an integral part of the California sec- 


ondary school division. 


The Rural School Situation. 


3ut, if we turn to the obstructions that must 
be removed, if we are to realize a state school 
system democratic 
monwealth, especially one that will enable city 
and 


worthy of a modern com- 
and to out- 
grow, at not too unequal a rate, the hampering 
practices of days that are gone forever, we 
soon come upon the most formidable of them 
all, our inherited scheme of rural school ad- 
ministration. What this is like and why it is 
progress, we can vividly 
before our minds if we think of a progressive 


county to progress abreast 


a barrier to bring 
American city and imagine it organized on the 
rural plan. There would be, first of all, an 
indefinite number of subdivisions known 
districts, each with three 
trustees but perhaps only one teacher, 


small 
as common school 
school 
each a separate corporate unit, with co-opera- 
tion a matter of choice; each only moderately 
restricted by general laws as to the privilege 
of mismanaging its Then 
there would be a number of high school dis- 
tricts, school districts, joint high 
school districts, and city high school districts, 


educational trust. 


union high 
and no high school districts, each high school 
distantly and mechanically related to 
common school districts and the requirements 
of the common good; each living unto itself 
as far as the laws of the state permit; one up 
to date, another out of date by several genera- 
tions; and none getting the full benefit of team 
work, of an equitable distribution of burdens 
and opportunities, of the elimination of waste, 


only 
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material and human. There would, of course, 
be a city board of education, appointed by the 
city fathers from among their friends, a board 
exercising a few state functions but none 
as educational representatives of the city. To 
complete the administrative organization, the 
city would ELECT a city superintendent to pro- 
tect itself, barring accidents, against adequate 
educational leadership. 

Fortunately, all this is imaginary, as far as 
most American cities are concerned. We need 
not point out how an intelligent order has re- 
placed or forestalled educational 
nearly the city and school district are one in 


chaos; how 
circumference, how city after city has come to 


elect for truly democratic reasons a_ small 
non-professional citizen school board, responsible 
to the people of the city district and the whole 
state for the organization and management of 
all the schools of the whole district; how super- 
intendents are called and appointed by these 
boards, regardless of geography, and how these 
boards have learned or are learning to give 
expert elbow-room for action and results; how 
teachers are ceasing to be nomads or itinerant 
jobbers; how unified city school systems are 
arising that furnish completeness, continuity and 
an equitable distribution of opportunities for all 
of the old, kinder- 
gartens to the end of the junior college and 


beyond. 


people, young and from 


Now, the key to the understanding of the 
rural situation is the fact of the survival of the 
the administrative 
unit, together with the survival of certain con- 


common school district as 
victions as to the essentials of democracy. If 
the prairie schooner were one of these, it would 
be disloyal, of course, to buy an auto. Such 
survivals go far to explain why the country has 
not kept abreast of the city in educational mat- 
ters from the point of view of an efficiently 
functioning democratic school system, why, in 
far as they are 
thought due largely to vanished conditions, they 
are antagonistic to the evolution of such a sys- 


fact, as inherited modes of 


tem. For example, the thought is still potent 
that education is 
matter, and that any increase of control on the 
part of the people as a whole is 


a family or neighborhood 
a menacing 
invasion of popular rights, a thought contrary 
not only to modern educational theory, but to 
the judicial interpretations of our American in- 
stitutions by the highest courts of the land. An- 
other relic of this sort, one particularly dear to 


the school politician of a certain type for rea- 
sons of his own, is the belief that every Ameri- 
can is by instinct fit for the management of 
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every public trust and that therefore, the Bolshe- 
viki method of selecting educational leaders is 
the only democratic method, whatever might be 
said for a different procedure in the successful 
breeding and raising of pigs. Closely akin to 
this belief is the superstition that a democracy 
can not become efficient without turning itself 
into a bureaucracy or autocracy. Of the merely 
retarding factors, we need to mention here only 
one; popular thought has not fully caught up 
with the meaning of the term, “public school,” 
as embodied in the California law. 

3y thus preventing advancement toward an 
adequate 20th century school system of, by and 
for all, this state of affairs promotes social 
cleavage instead of cohesion. The city groups 
that are unhindered in the acquisition of the 
wealth represented by health, mental and moral 
development, and the trained ability to do things 
and to do them well, inevitably come to consti- 
tute and to regard themselves as a superior class. 
Hence a democratic commonwealth commits sui- 
cide, however slowly, if it does not make the 
equal distribution of this wealth a permanent 
concern, if it refuses to cast on the scrap heap 
educatfonal machinery as antiquated as the ox 
cart and the hand loom. California owes it to 
herself, therefore, to modernize the system of 
rural school organization and administration, if 
only for the reason that its continuance means 
the creation and perpetuation of a “lower class.” 

But what can be done to give the country an 
approximately equal chance with the city? The 
well-nigh unanimous answer of competent stu- 
dents of our American school system is: city 
territory apart, enlarge the school district so 
that its boundaries coincide with those of the 
county; then adopt for it the principles and 
adopt the practices worked out successfully in 
the experience of American cities. This answer 
has the endorsement of the N. E. A.; it is im- 
plied in the constitutional provisions for county 
charters. Of course, no organization of any kind 
will automatically usher in the millennium or 
make the old Adam a good boy forevermore. 
But it seems obvious to the committee that a 
ise actualization of the county-unit idea would 
indeed result in a rapid educational advance 
One ungraded one-teacher school after another 
would become a memory, like the pioneering 
days from which it sprang, and the diminishing 
survivors would be adequately supervised. Ac- 
cessible to a steadily growing majority of boys 
and girls would be consolidated schools, sightly, 
hygienic, well equipped inside and outside for 
work and play, each perhaps with its teacher- 


cottage and certainly with suitable social center 
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arrangements. There would be little to hinder 
the development of the intermediate school as a 
connecting link, for some with the high school, 
for others with rural vocations. Rural high 
schools and their resources would be more 
evenly distributed and feeble duplications pre- 
vented. In each county there would be pro- 
visions for junior college departments to round 
out general education and to lead over to the 
University or into callings, such as scientific 
farming. That each county would command the 
services of teachers as efficient as city teachers 
goes without saying. Not the least valuable 
probability would be that of mitigating for 
teachers the vicissitudes of tenure. They would 
be less likely to become the victims of local 
squabbles including their own, and one persona 
non grata in one place would by a transfer 
through the county board, get a chance to be- 
come persona gratissima in another place. 

To discuss in detail the complex problems of 
organization would be going beyond the present 
intentions of the committee. Nor are the data 
at hand for determining the particulars of the 
legislation needed to secure the results just 
mentioned. The essentials, however, seem to 
the committee to be the following: 

1. A county board of education composed of 
from five to nine citizens elected at large, for a 
term of office to be at least five years, and the 
terms so arranged as to expire at different 
times. 

2. A properly qualified county superintendent, 
appointed by the county board, without regard 
to geography, who shall serve as the executive 
officer of the board and as the head of the 
county department of education. 

3. Small sub-district boards, elected at large 
and acting subject to the county board. 

4. The powers and duties of the county board 
to include: 

(a) General control and management of the 
schools of the county. 

(b) Fixing the boundaries of school sub- 
districts. 

(c) The duty of locating and providing school 
buildings and equipment. 

(d) The appointment of the teachers of the 
county on the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent. 

5. Strict adherence to the principle of what 
may be called democracy efficiency. If the term, 
“efficiency,” as sometimes happens, is first ab- 
stracted from every other manifestation of life 
and is thereupon defined in such a way to make 
the first commandment read: “Thou shalt have 
no other gods besides efficiency,” it follows, of 
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course, that the car of progress will be run with 
greatest skill and speed by an enlightened auto- 
crat as chauffer. But, if by efficiency we mean 
the results achieved when each member of the 
body politic is trying his best to do better 
things in better ways, and this meaning is one 
of the corner stones of democracy, then no 
school system is adequate that deprives even the 
smallest group of a chance to learn by trying 
how to manage a portion of the educational 
interests held in trust by all of the adult citi- 
zens of today for the adult citizens of 
tomorrow. On the other hand no 
that does not make the 
parts responsible to the whole in the organiza- 
tion and administration of a common 


school 


system is adequate 


all-inclu- 
sive trusteeship. 
Need for a Study of the Problem. 

The committee does not regard it as a pres- 
ent function to urge that steps be taken im- 
mediately to get the policies presented in this 
report expressed in the statute law and in the 
constitution. The 
stead, that the Council urge each section of the 
Soa es 
earnestly and persistently as a matter of vital 
importance to California, as a matter that is in- 
separably bound up with the 
school men and women to promote a 


committee recommends, in- 


to consider the county unit movement 


endeavor of 
progres- 
sive statewide preparedness for peace. 

It should be possible, the committee thinks, 
to act upon such suggestions as the following: 

1. Read and study Cubberley’s Rural Life and 
Education, State and County Reorganization, 
and his Public School Administration; also Bul- 
letins 11, 20, 30 and 44 of the U. S. 
of Education, and Bulletin 232 of the U. 
partment of Agriculture. 


Bureau 
S. De- 


Such 
study would resolve itself, of course, into a 


2. Study a particular California county. 
number of problems. Here is one, for example: 
Find the total expenditure for school and its 
Find the school 
management, cost of high school maintenance, 
etc. Try to determine to what extent the exist- 


distribution. cost of district 


ing system is responsible for wastefulness; also 
what returns in equipment and service the people 
Take into ac- 
count topography, existing high school districts, 
and so on. 
portation. 


get from the total investment. 


Don’t overlook the problem of trans- 
Estimate the cost of a reconstructed 
unified county system. Draw conclusions as to 
whether better results could not be obtained at 
less cost than are now obtained, or whether a 
larger outlay would not be fully Warranted by 
dividends for all 


the increase in educational 


concerned. 
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3. Place the problems connected with the 
adoption of the county unit on the programs of 
county institutes, section and high school con- 
ventions. 

4. Interest other agencies, 
clubs, and the press. 

5. Use liberally 


such as women’s 
such convincing means of 
popular instruction as illustrated extension lec- 
tures setting forth what has been done else- 
where and what is going on elsewhere. Such 
object lessons would help to spread the con- 
viction that a democratic commonwealth can 
have an efficient modern school system as soon 
as it wants one. 

IV. The children of today constitute the state 
of tomorrow. Their education is a trust in the 
keeping of adult citizenship. Fidelity to this 
trust implies the creation of educational oppor- 
tunities, continuous, varied, equitably distributed. 
But it implies utilization 
School 
matter of such 
permanently cardinal importance that a constitu- 


necessarily also the 
of each and all of such opportunities. 
attendance thus becomes a 
tion which does not take cognizance of it fails 
to protect the child-citizen’s rights as well as 
the future general welfare. 
is needed that 


Hence an, article 


leaves no room for indifference 


or a laissez faire policy. It should specially, 
fix the minimum duration of education, whether 
carried on by private or public agencies, should 
instruct the Legislature to frame suitable at: 
tendance laws and to provide for their enforce: 
ment, and should explicitly authorize legislation 
to extend the period of compulsory attendance, 
with special reference to vocational training. 

V. If Article IX of our State Constitution 
were modernized as proposed, it would contain: 

1. A redrafted mandate. 

2. A section defining, in keeping with the 
mandate, the meaning and scope of the system 
of state education. 

3. New sections embodying the essentials of 
organization and administration, thus replacing 
sections 2, 3 and (at least partly) section 7. 

4. A section providing 
cation. 


for compulsory edu- 


5. Such modifications of phraseology in the 


sections dealing with the State school fund, 
taxation, and “free” schools, as the definitions 
render necessary. 

With this last statement, your sub-committee 
has reached the provinces of another sub-com- 
mittee. This committee may, perhaps, include 
among its considerations the possibility of 
making the constitutional limit of applying the 
revenue derived from the 


and the general 


state school fund 
coincide with the 
limit of compulsory school attendance. 


school tax 
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Character Building 
David Snedden 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. 
Some things we can do even now better 
than they are done. We can refuse to be de- 
luded by catch words and vague notions. We can 
recognize that there is no one “loyalty,” or 
“honesty,” or “charity’ or “industriousness” 
which we can teach. Rather we must see that 
there are many kinds of loyalty—to the home, 
to the gang, to the school, to the city, to 
the nation—and that these are often in con- 
Hict with each other, and that one may be 
learned at the expense of the other. We must 
learn that there are many very real forms of 
each of these virtues of honesty, charity, and 
industriousness, some of which are almost 
instinctive and others only to be learned with 

great effort. 
\WWe can also bring our schools more fully 
into the currents of the life that everywhere 


wash the shores of business, government, war, 


worship, and family life. Let us greatly in- 


crease the time given to the careful reading 
of current newspapers, magazines, and_ books. 
Let us point the pupils year by year to the 
higher and more genuine of all these records 
of current aspiration and achievements. 
Vocational Education Under 


Smith-Hughes Act 
C. A. Prosser 
Director Federal Board for Vocational 
Kdueation, Washington. 

It is possible under the Smith-Hughes Act 
to organize a part-time school or class which 
will fit them for useful employment in a 
really desirable trade or industrial pursuit. 
The controlling purpose differs but little from 
the controlling purpose of the day trade or 
industrial school or class, but the work must 
be given under different conditions, since it 
is fair to assume that most of the energy and 
time possessed by any person who has entered 
upon employment must be given to that em- 


t 


ployment, while the all-day school assumes 
that the entire day can be given to prepara- 
tion for a trade or industrial pursuit. 

The occupations taught must be simple enough 
to be learned in say 30 to 60 weeks of part- 
time instruction, or the work must be capable 
of division into distinct units, each a part 
of the whole trade in any one of which suffi- 
cient skill will insure steady employment. Thus, 
a lathe hand, turret machine operator, igni- 
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tion and battery repair man, etc., are divisions 
of the machinists and automobile mechanics 
trades in which men are employed before they 
are considered all-round high-grade mechanics. 


Rehabilitation 


Charles H. Winslow 
Assistant Director for Research, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 


The rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and 
sailors or victims of industry is by no means 
a philanthropic proposition; it is entirely gov- 
ernmental and national in its scope. Eliminat- 
ing absolutely the sentimental and humanita- 
rian aspect of the question the facts all point 
irrevocably to this work as a part of the 
grim business of war, the first constructive 
step after so much destruction. It is a sal- 
vaging of precious material of which the foun- 
dations of this Nation are a part—its incom- 
parable manhood. 

Vocational re-education of men disabled for 
military service is, therefore, a means not only 
of conserving trade skill, but of conserving it 
in a time of national emergency and of pre- 
venting in some degree the scarcity of skilled 
labor that is certain to develop as the war 
progresses The nation which does _ not 
conserve the vocational skill of its trained 
workers will to that extent weaken its recuper- 
ative and competitive power and to that ex- 
tent will consequently fail to achieve the im- 
mediate national rehabilitation of its indus- 
trial, commercial and agricultural power. 

The return to civil employment of large 
numbers of men under the abnormal conditions 
of the period of demobilization will occasion 
far reaching economic disturbances and malad- 
labor supply to demand, unless 
that return is made under some comprehen- 


justment of 
sive scheme of administration. Vocational re- 
education will provide one means of so di- 
recting the return of men into civil employ- 
ments as to occasion the least possible disturb- 
ance, and will go far to avoid impairment of 
established standards of living. 

The industrial restoration of men has been 
found a very important feature of their phys- 
ical restoration. The first aim of the doctors 
is to inspire in the mind of the man a belief 
in his own ability to live and be useful. Once 
the man himself is convinced that it is within 
his power to recover and become self-sup- 


porting half the battle of the doctors is won. 
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War Library Service 
William H. Brett 
Cleveland Public 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
libraries have greater opportuni- 
before. It is their duty to 
work at home more fully to 
provide information about the war and to help 
educate public sentiment for its support; to 
provide technical and military books—books on 
food production and conservation; to help 
in Red Cross drives, Liberty Bond sales and 
every patriotic work and with it all to carfry 
on the normal work of the Library. 
folk need relief 
war work, the 


Librarian, Library, 


American 
ties than 
carry on the 


ever 


Our home 
from the strain and stress of 
anxiety we now feel, the 
inevitable. They need the 
consolation, the inspiration of 


sorrow which is 
relaxation, the 
good books. 
To this is added the work of supplying our 
men in and field fleet, here and 
The libraries of this country, united 
in the American Library Association, took up 
this work as soon as 
They 


which 


camp and 


overseas. 


our into 


country went 


the war. carried on a campaign for 
$1,700,000. It 
has erected 36 camp library buildings, and is 
than 553 


vessels. It has 


money produced over 


serving more and 


stations, 
200,000 


purchased 


camps, 
selected 
300,000 
volumes, mostly military, naval and other tech- 
nical has sent to 
nearly 2,000,000 books and 


sent nearly 


books over seas, has over 


books ; and _ stations 


5,000,000 magazines. 


camps 


Theory and Practice in Normal Schools 


H. A. Sprague 
Superintendent of Schools, Summit, N. J 


The study of 37 
out that in 


state normal schools points 


over 75 per cent of the cases the 


teachers do not demonstrate their 
own theories, and in 40 per cent of the cases 


theories are 


test or 


not demonstrated in any way. As 
to organized observation and practice, the teach- 
ers in the great majority of cases do not visit 


or consult the student teachers or practice 


teachers, or in any way determine the subject 
matter, methods or means of discipline in use. 
This left to the 
of practice and in at least 50 per cent of the 
they do not 


work is usually supervisors 


visit the classes in the 


theory department or by 


cases, 

any other means be- 

come familiar with the scope of its work. 
The details of this 


clusively that there is a 


study show quite con- 


great possibility of 
in “the on” 
The 


organization 


waste in time and energy carry 


of theory into practice. popular means 


of administration and may well 


be studied in the application to the problem 


of conservation in normal schools. 


NEWS 


The Influence of War Conditions on Voca- 


tional Education for Girls 
Mary Schenck Woolman 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


In the United States at least a million and 
a half women are in war industries, making 
about eleven million 


positions. 


women in wage-earning 
The ability of our girls to succeed 
in these new occupations and their spirit of 
service has repeated the experience of England. 
The wage earning women in war service needs 
and should have systematic training. The trade 
schools for women are endeavoring to help to 
the best of their ability, but there are not 
enough of them. With the exception of these, 
no concerted effort has been made to help 
the women workers that compares with what 
the federal government is doing to train the 
men in radio work, in the ship yards, and in 
the construction of motor cars, gas 
and aeroplanes. Committees of 
Washington and elsewhere are studying con- 
ditions affecting the work of women prepara- 
tory to organized training. 


engines, 
women in 


Some beginnings 
have been made for overseas telephone girls 
and for farm workers. These wage-earning 
women must speedily be helped for their own 
sakes by taking of the deadening 
helping them to and for 
the sake of the country’s industries must be 
trained as 


them out 


pursuits and rise, 


skilled workers who are needed to 
take the place of the men. The professional 
training of women for skilled and executive 
positions is receiving attention in our colleges 
and technical schools. Cultured and_ well 
trained women are being called into new fields, 
such as bacteriologists in cantonment hospitals, 
industrial munitions and other 
war factories, ship draftsmen, and teachers of 
occupational therapy. It is difficult to keep 
up with the training open to 
these women, but much re- 
mains to be done for the wage-earning girl. 


secretaries in 


lines of 
educated 


new 
highly 


National Emergency in Education 
George D. Strayer 


Chairman, National Education 
Commission on the Emergency in 
New York, N. Y. 


Association 
Education, 


Our bountiful natural resources have tempted 
wasteful. We taught nor 
thrift. We have failed to 
complete Americanization of 
We 


continuation 


us to be have not 


practiced provide 
for the foreign 
tolerated the forma- 
of racial 


and 


immigrants. have 


tion and and language 


inimical to 
We have not provided 
adequately trained nor adequately paid teachers 


with ideals 


our free 


groups practices 


institutions. 








ted 
nor 
ide 
ign 
na- 
age 

to 


ded 





THE 


in sufficient numbers to train our children. 
More than five million children receive their 
training from unprepared child teachers in 
their teens. 

We may no longer delude ourselves with 
respect to the adequacy of an education which 
ends at fourteen. Compulsory education 
amounting to half time work must be required 
of all between fourteen and sixteen and a min- 
imum of eight hours a week during working 
hours must be required from sixteen to eigh- 
teen years of age. 

* ok x 
Emergency in Secondary Education 

It has been said that this War is a War 
of engineers. It might as well be said that 
it is a war in which superior intelligence will, 
in the long run, bring victory. We need to 
keep every capable boy and girl in school 
through the secondary school period. and on 
through the university and professional school, 
if we are to win out after the world struggle 
which will persist even beyond the day of the 
declaration of peace. 

Differentiated courses of study in the inter- 
mediate schools should provide not only for 
those who are to go on through the high 
school and college, but as well for boys and 
girls who are to go into commerce, into indus- 
try, or who are to contribute through the de- 
velopment special skill in trades. 

\ very much larger provision should be 
made in the household arts including cooking, 
sewing, millinery, dressmaking, designing, house- 
hold decoration, and management, and the like 
for girls who will make their greatest contri- 
bution along these lines. In these schools 
there should be a definite attempt to discover 
special aptitudes and abilities in order that 
educational guidance may result in placing boys 
and girls in such courses as will permit them 
to develop their greatest possible efficiency. 
Birth and Childhood of Vocational Education 


David Snedden 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y. 


One of the largest illusions now prevalent 
in yocational education is that a vocation, once 
entered upon by a young person, must be 
followed through life. The fact is that mod- 
ern life is organized very much on a series of 
occupational levels, and naturally, the beginner 
enters upon some level adapted to his immatu- 
rity and inexperience. No one seriously ex- 
pects a girl of sixteen to be school principal 


or a housewife; yet in many states more than 
half of all girls at 16 have already entered 
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upon full time wage earning in callings that 
are truly juvenile occupations. No one ex- 
pects a youth of 18 to be a locomotive en- 
gineer, a machine shop foreman or a contrac- 
tor. The man who is the typical farmer at 
the age of forty was probably a hired worker 


on a farm (his father’s or another’s) from 16 
to 25, then a tenant or renter farmer and, in 
middle life, a farmer managing his own land 
and capital. In all our great manufacturing 
callings there exist sometimes scores of levels 
indicated by varying wage rates, and, to a 
large extent, advancement from one to the 
other is effected on the basis of increasing 
maturity and experience, and would be greatly 
simplified and expedited if, preliminary to 
each new level, adequate specific vocational 
training could be provided. 





LETTERS TO SORROWING MOTHERS 
The Kaiser and Lincoln Contrasted 
A New York Times correspondent sends from 
Paris the text of a letter written by the Kai- 
ser to a German woman who has lost nine 
sons in the war which is now going the rounds 
of the European press. It is particularly inter- 
esting to Americans because of its sharp con- 
trast to the famous letter of President Lin- 
coln to Mrs. Bixby during the American Civil 
War. The two letters follow: 
Kaiser’s Letter Lincoln’s Letter 
“His Majesty the Dear Madam—lI have 
Kaiser hears that| been shown in the files of 
you have sacrificed the War Department - 
iil statement of the Adjutant 


nine sons in 
: . the Fatl General of Massachusetts 
tense ot the fath- ‘ é 
that you are the mother of 
erland in the pres-|¢ve sons who have died 


gloriously on the field of 
jesty is immensely] battle. I feel 


ent war. His Ma- 


how weak 
gratified at thej|and fruitless must be any 


fact, and in recog-| words of mine which 
should attempt to beguile 
you from the grief of a 
send you his photo-|loss so overwhelming. But 
zraph, with frame L cannot refrain from ten- 
dering to you the consol- 
ation that may be found 
nature.” in the thanks of the Re- 
; public they died to save 
Frau Meter, who} ] pray that our Heavenly 
received the letter,| Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereave- 
ment and leave you only 
street beggars in the cherished memory of 
. the loved and lost, and 
the solemn pride that must 
burg, to get a liv-| be yours to have laid so 
costly a sacrifice upon the 
altar of freedom.” 
From Passaic (N. J.) Daily News, August 10, 1918 
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ind autograph sig- 


has now joined the 
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TAX LIMITATIONS MEASURES 


MARK KEPPEL 
Chairman Committee on Referendum and Initiative. 


ARLY in July the Initiative Committee 


of the California Teachers’ Association 
filed the tax limitation measure with 
more than 110,000 signatures. More than 


82,000 of the signatures were accepted and the 
measure is the ballot as number 18. It 
is the companion measure to No. 17, which is 
the referendum of Assembly Bill No. 1013. 
The work of securing 74,136 valid signatures 
by volunteer workers required effort and sacri- 
fice on the part of thousands of people. Suc- 
cess came only because teachers and C. T. A. 
leaders gave gladly of their time and talent. 


on 


The schools have been saved .for two years 
from the deadly menace of A. B. 1013. Shall 
they escape its ruinous perils permanently? The 


way of escape lies open. It is through the 


defeat of No. 17 and the adoption of No 18 


at the election on November 5th, 1918. 

The perilous nature of the situation calls for 
greater unity of purpose and even greater 
solidarity of effort than that which twice tri- 
umphed by placing No. 17 and No. 18 upon 
the ballot. 

California has 6303 election precincts. The 


polls will be open 13 hours. There should be 
a volunteer worker constantly on duty in each 
hours’ continuous work is 


task 


situation 


precinct. Thirteen 


too strenuous a for a precinct work- 


The 


workers in 


least 
the 
‘There 


er. calls for at 


two each precinct or for 
services of 12,606 volunteers at the polls. 
should be an effective organization in each pre- 
this 


committee. 


committee 
be a 
Captain in charge of the working in each group 


for a 
There 


cinct, and calls county 


and district should 
of precincts, preferably not more than 10 pre- 
cincts in a group. The Captains working under 
the direction of the County committee should 
make sure that there is a worker present, and 
that effective work is being done in each pre- 
cinct on election day. The complete organiza- 
tion will require the services of practically all 
the teachers of the public schools. 

Much work must be done before election day. 
The campaign must be one of education. Every 
about the essential 
and No. 18. They 


a deadly menace to 


be informed 
No. 17 


must know that No. 17 is 


voter must 


facts in regard to 


the welfare of the schools; that it will reduce 


income, decrease salaries, shorten terms, make 








the schools less effective, and rob our children 
of their just heritage, an excellent education. 


They must know that No. 18 is a genuine 
tax limitation measure having all the good 
features of No. 17. and being free from all 
the evil features of No. 17. Beginning today 
and continuing until the polls close on Nov. 
5, 1918, we must battle steadily and vigorously 
to induce voters to vote NO on No. 17, and 


to vote YES on No. 18. 


Each friend of free public education must 
enlist and render valiant service in this great 


endeavor. The precinct workers on election day 


should solicit the vote of each and every 
voter. This should be done so as to gain 
votes. It should not be a matter of extended 


argument, but rather of effective requests for 
right voting. 

Each worker should be equipped with small 
cards setting forth the reasons for voting NO 
on No. 17 and YES on No. 18. A card should 
be handed to each voter. This task 
calls for the printing and distributing of about 
1,200,000 cards. The committee 
able to print and furnish the cards. but is in 
need of more money. Teachers who have not 
contributed $.50 each to the campaign fund 
should send their contributions to Treasurer 
W. W. Tritt, 30th Street Intermediate School, 
Los Angeles, California. 


alone 


hopes to be 


The schools 
Let 


home, 


This is not the time for apathy. 
are Democracy’s second line of defense. 
every teacher fight for the schools at 
while our brave men fight Democracy’s battle 
the first 


Let us make and keep the world 


on line of defense in France and 


Flanders. 
safe for Democracy. 





Educational Directory. There is mailed with 


this issue of the magazine to each member of 
the Association, a Directory of the principal Ed- 
ucational Organizations of California This 


Directory has been made in Bulletin form rather 
of the 


for 


than as a so 


will 
that 


magazine as it 
We 


part 


often be desired reference. trust 


its alphabetical arrangement, and, 


the 


organization, 


compactness, 


instances, inclusion of 
of 


of value to 


in numerous plans 
the 


Corrections 


and 
Bulletin 


purposes an will make 


our members. 


or additional data will be gladly welcomed 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WAR-TIME KITCHEN 


HELEN E. PURCELL 
Institute for Public Service, New York City. 


HE 
vital 


war-time school kitchen presents a 
opportunity for a correlation of 
human interests with a study of the geog- 
raphy of war-time commercial relations. We 
all recognize changes which the war has made 
necessary in but few of us 
have been conscious of changes which the war 
has brought about in the bases of supply. 
Germany and Austria as sources of food 
are entirely cut off from us while 
our allies are not only unable to furnish us 
as formerly with food products but are look- 
ing to us to make up for them the food losses 
and additional needs which the war has brought. 
With large sources of former supplies cut 
off and our own possibilities of production 
taxed to the utmost we are gratefully receiv- 


ing and anxiously seeking food supplies from 


our food habits, 


products 


new and unusual sources. We are not alone 
in this position. Other parts of the world, 
neutral and belligerent, are readjusting them- 


the 
because of our needs we are depending upon 
China, Japan and 


selves in same way. For example, while 


Latin 


America as never 
before, China, Japan and Latin America, be- 
cause of their needs, are seeking to enlarge 
their relations with us. In fact the present 
sources of our food supplies and a compar- 
ison with former sources present an oppor- 
tunity for vitalizing the study of domestic 


science not only in the school and the club but 
for the individual as well. 

Our present dependence upon Latin America 
for food While 
the colonial times 
Latin America has been a growing source of 


supplies is an _ illustration. 


since rum and molasses of 
supply for the United States, previous to the 


orld war few of us realized the extent of our 


dependence. Much of our ignorance respect- 
ing this no doubt resulted from the fact that 
most of our trade with that region was car- 


ried on through European (notably German) 
middlemen, in European ships, through Euro- 
pean banks and frequently by way of Euro- 
pean factories and food depots. 

At present we need Latin America more 
than ever before. We need all the coffee, 
sugar, rice, meat and wheat that she can 


furnish us. In fact an inventory of the foods 
used in the preparation of a meal might show 
that most of them came from some one of 
these countries. 


In “How Latin America Affects Our Daily 


Life,” W. J. Dangaix says: “Being the great- 
est of coffee-drinking nations, we usually begin 
and end the day by drinking this Latin Amer- 
ican product. The chocolate which many of 
us prefer is made from cocoa or more properly 
cacao also imported from Latin America. Both 
drinks are sweetened with sugag principally 
from Cuba. When we eat a beefsteak, 
roast beef or mutton chop nowadays, it may 
not be from the packing houses of Chicago 
or Kansas City but from far-off Argentina or 
Uruguay—or may be from still more remote 
Australia or New Zealand—brought to our 
shores in refrigerator ships.” 

If to the sources of these foods a studv of 
their commercial history is added, a 
of the economic relations of the 
before the 


vista 
world both 
war and since the war began is 
opened up. 

In addition to 


the 


this study of commercial 


geography economies and _ substitutions 


of war-time cookery make a study of the 
foods of other peoples, with the idea of 
the enlargement of our food possibilities, 
of value in itself. An example of this kind 
is the growing demand for mate, or South 
American tea. Mr. Dangaix says: “Such 
of us as have acquired the habit of drink- 


ing yerba mate or Paraguay tea, extensively 


used in South America, must look to Brazil 
and Paraguay for our supply of this excel- 
lent substitute for tea, which promises to 


become popular in the United States.” 

with 
the war-time kitchen would be incomplete with- 
out a the 
tion of plans to meet probable conditions. In 
fact 
tional propaganda that will prepare our people 


A correlation of commercial geography 


forecast of future and a formula- 


one of our greatest needs is for educa- 


to appreciate and grasp their commercial 


portunities following the war. 


op- 


This is especially true with respect to Latin 
The the 


ships of interrupted commercial 


\merica. war has taught us hard- 


relations and 
need her. We are purchasing 
the 


through 


how much we 


directly from Latin American producer 


instead of 
the 
from us. 


European middlemen. In 


American is 


With a 


are 


return Latin 


purchasing di- 


rectly better acquaintance 


Fol- 
lowing the war our relations with these peo- 


misunderstandings being removed. 


ple should continue and grow. 





“Carry On” the Work of Education Is Plea 
of World’s Leaders 


EUROPE’S EDUCATIONAL MESSAGE 
TO AMERICA 

Every public officer intrusted with the sup- 

port of public schools should know that Eu- 

rope’s lesson to the United States as a result 


of the war is to keep the schools going; to 


make education during and after the war 
better and more effective than it has ever 
been. There are before us now just two mat- 
ters of supreme importance: To win the war 


for freedom, democracy, and peace, and to 
fit our schools and our children for life and 
citizenship in the new era which the war 


is bringing in—P. P. Claxton, Commissioner. 


France 
“Do not let the needs of the hour, however 
demanding, or its burdens, however heavy, or 
its perils, however threatening, or its sorrows, 
unmindful 


however heartbreaking, 


of the 


make you 


defense of tomorrow, of those disci- 


plines through which the individual may have 


freedom, through which an efficient democracy 


is possible, through which the institutions of 


civilization can be perpetuated and_ strength- 


ened. Conserve, endure taxation and priva- 


tion, suffer and sacrifice, to assure to those 


brought into the world that 
it shall be not only a safe 


France’ 


whom you have 


but a happy place 


for them.” reported by John 


message, 


H. Finley, Commissioner of Education of New 
York State, in his Report on French Schools 
in War Time. 
England 
“At the beginning of the war, when first 


the shortage of labor became apparent, a raid 


was made upon the schools, a great raid, a 


successful raid, a raid started by a large body 
result of that 


raid upon the schools has been that hundreds 


of unreflecting opinion. The 


of thousands of children in this country have 


been prematurely withdrawn from school, and 
have suffered an irreparable damage, a damage 
which it will be 


after 


quite impossible for us here- 
adequately to That is a very 
grave and symptom.”—H. A. L. 
Fisher, President of the Board of 
Education. 


repair. 
distressing 
English 


“Any inquiry into education at the present 


fate. 
which 
° e s 

lies ahead there are aims to be set before us 


juncture is big with issues of national 


In the great work of reconstruction 


which will try, no less searchingly than war 
itself, the temper and enduring qualities of 
our race; and in the realization of each and 
all of these education, with its stimulus and 
discipline, must be our stand-by. We _ have 
to perfect the civilization for which our men 
have shed their blood and our women their 
tears; to establish new standards of value in 
our judgment of what makes life 
ing; more 


worth liv- 


wholesome and more _ restrained 


ideals of behavior and recreation; finer tra- 


kindly 


class and 


ditions of co-operation and 
between 


fellowship 


class and between man 


and man. 


These are tasks for a nation of 


trained character and robust physique, a na- 
tion alert to the things of the 


ential of 


spirit, rever- 


knowledge, reverential of its teach- 
ers, and generous in its estimate of what the 
production and maintenance of good teachers 
inevitably cost.”—Report of the English 


mittee on 


com- 
education in relation to 


employment after the war. 


juvenile 


*. 


PRESIDENT WILSON TO THE 
TEACHERS 


At the opening of the schools President 


Wilson has sent nation school 
service bulletin this fine message to the teach- 
ers of the land: 


To School Teachers of the United States: 


through the 


It is quite unnecessary, I am sure, for me 
to urge a continuance of the service you and 
your pupils have rendered .to the nation and 
to the great cause for 


war. 


which America is at 
Whatever the nation’s call has been, the 
of the immediate 
and enthusiastic. The nation and government 
agencies know and appreciate your loyalty and 
devotion and are grateful for your unfailing 
support in every war service. 

The schools and colleges of America are 
justified by their works when the youth of our 
land and the homes from 


response schools has _ been 


which they come 


are united in unselfish devotion and unstinted 
sacrifice for the cause and the country we hold 
dear. The spirit of American democracy is 
a heritage cherished and transmitted by public 
education. All that America has meant to 
us and to the world in the past it must mean 
with 


greater and more 


disinterested devotion 


ee ee 





ae 
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in the future. The civic sense that has made 


each home and child part of a community, 
part of a state, part of a nation, is today 
It af- 
fects the fate of the many lands and peoples 
whose blood is in our veins, and whose hap- 
pier future will be part of the triumph of 
the principles for which we fight. 

The doors of the schools have opened to 
a new generation of children. 
bilities, great in the past 
are still greater to- 
day. This publication 
by the Committee on 
Public 


deepened by this war and its issues. 


Your responsi- 
and greatly met, 


Information, 
established in response 
to the requests of the 
schools and the needs 
of the departments 
whose programs in- 
volve the schools, 
will have served its 
purpose if it aids you 
in performing and in- 


THE SERVICE FLAG 


Dear little flag in the window there, 

Hung with a tear and a woman’s prayer. 
Child of Old Glory, born with a star— 
Oh, what a wonderful flag you are! 


Blue is your star in its field of white, 

Dipped in the red that was born of fight; 
3orn of the blood that our forebears shed 
To raise your mother, the Flag, o’erhead. 


{nd now you've come, in this frenzied day, 
lo speak from a window—to speak and say: 


urged in so many words, that “no boy or 
girl should have less opportunity for education 
because of the war,” that this has come to 
be known as the policy of the administration 
on this subject. 

I wish to impress upon all school officers 
and teachers and upon all men and women of 
influence in their States and local commu- 
nities the importance of doing all they can to 
make all the people understand this policy 
and to create such sentiment for it as will 
compel the fullest 
possible compliance 
with it. For this, a 
higher sense of de- 
votion to duty will be 
necessary than would 
be needed in normal 


times, because of the 
many temptations for 
other forms of _§ ser- 


vice which are _ for 
the time more attrac- 


tive.—P. P. Claxton, 


terpreting the new “I am the voice of a soldier son, Commissioner of Edu- 
duties implicit in its Gone, to be gone till the victory’s won. cation 
tit] as ; 
tithe n > flag of The Service, sir: of 

Woodrow Walson The flag of his mother—I speak for her 

Who stands by my window and waits and fears, THE 
% But hides from the others her unwept tears. AMERICAN CREED* 
KEEP THE 


1m the flag of the 
SCHOOLS GOING For the safe return 

The President of the 
United States and all 


} 


who are most closely I am the flag of the 


onnected with him in The often unthought 


the administration of 
he Government, and 
ho are therefore most 
sponsible for the con- 
duct of the war, have 
quently expressed the 


inion that all schools 


cmen Gem — ot I 
- —so——— 8 a an —t a a 
- 


elementary schools, 


schools, colleges, and universities 


should 
kept up to their normal standards of effi- 
iency during the war; that school-attendance 

hild-labor laws should be rigidly observed; 
{ that all boys and girls who are prepared 
it and can possibly do so should attend 
school or college as a patriotic duty unless 
d for some service which can not be 
so well by others. So frequently have 
t expressed this opinion and so constantly 


they urged in effect, as the President has 


wives who wait 
a martial mate 
A mate gone forth where the war god thrives, 
To save from sacrifice 


ot 


sweetheart’s true; 


I am the flag of a mother’s son 


And won’t come home till the victory’s won !” 


Dear little flag in the 
Hung with a tear and 


window there, 
a woman’s prayer; 
Child of Old Glory, born with a star 
Oh, what a wonderful flag you are! 


Wm. Herschell, in the Indianapolis New's. 


DS mt tt tt tt tt tt tt tt te 


I believe in the United 
States of America as a 
' government of the 
other men’s wives - 
people, by the people, for 


the people, whose just 
the sisters, too. powers are 


derived 
from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy 
in a republic; a_ sov- 
ereign Nation of many 
States; a 
perfect Union, one and 


sovereign 


—— 
. 2 fe ee 
Ee 


inseparable, established 





4 
equality, 
for which American 
lives and fortunes. 


upon those 


principles 
of freedom, justice, and 


patriots 


humanity 
sacrificed their 


L 


I therefore believe it is my duty to my 


country to love it; to support its Constitution; 


to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and to 


L¢ 


defend it against all enemies. 


* By Walter Tyler Page. of Maryland, 
of the $1,000 prize offered by the city of 
more for the best American 
by President Wilson. 


winner 


Balti- 


Creed. Approved 
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ALAMEDA COUNTY EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The first meeting of the Alameda County 
Educational Association, since its organiza- 
tion last May, was held in the Auditorium 
of the Emerson School, Oakland, Thursday 
evening, August 15th. The purpose of the 
meeting was to present to the members of 
the Association and the public the three 
candidates for State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and the two candidates for 
the office of Superintendent of Schools of 
Alameda County. 

The meeting was opened 
of welcome by E. Morris Cox, Assistant 
Superintendent of Oakland Schools, to Dr. 
H. B. Wilson, the new Superintendent of 
Berkeley. Mr. John Imrie, Vice-president of 
the Association presided, and presented the 
speakers 

Superintendent Mark Keppel, and Mr. 
Will C. Wood, candidates for Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, advocated radical re- 
organization of the school system, especially 
with regard to rural schools. The County 
vas endorsed by both speakers, 
district system. 
brought out the fact that 
increased support for the 
and Mr. Wood empha- 
need for increase in the 
fund of the State. The 
also touched on 
elimination of 


with an address 


Unit system 


in place of the present 

Mr. 
there 
elementary sc 
sized strongly the 


Ke ppel 
must be 


} 


ools, 


elementary school 
problem of illiteracy was 
yns made for the 
illiteracy 1 ‘alif 
In the absence of Superintendent Hyatt, the 
letter from President E. 
P. Clark of the State Board of Education 
explaining his absence as due to _ illness, 
was read by the Secretary. This letter was 
of the Executive Com- 
Secretary: 


rnia 


third candidate, a 


in reply to an inauiry 
mittee through the 


My dear Mr. Clark: 

Inasmuch as we have invited : 
Edward Hyatt as one of the candidates for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to speak 
at our meeting, to be held in Oakland on August 
15th, and have received no answer to our invi- 
tation, and rumor is_ so 
prevalent that Mr. Hyatt is, and has been, un- 
able to attend to his duties on account of his 
physical condition, we, as Educators of Alameda 
County, feel that it is our duty to ascertain 
the correct facts in the case. 

If vou will kindly state whether or not Mr 
Hyatt is in condition, as to be able to 
attend to his duties as Superintendent, or if 
he is not, for how long he has been unable to 
do so, or whether he is likely to be able to 
attend to his official duties in the near future, 
we shall esteem it a great favor, and feel that 
we have received information from a_ source 
which will put an end to all false rumors. 


Mr. Clarke 
tions of his letter 


Dear Miss Hunt: 

Your inquiry regarding Mr. Hyatt’s 
is one that I feel somewhat reluctant to answer 
because of the friendly relations which I have 
sustained with him and his family for many 
years. In view of the fact th&t the public 
interest is involved, I feel that you are entitled 
to a frank statement of the situation. 


Superintendent 


inasmuch as the 


such a 


replied in some detail. Por- 


follow: 


condition 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Early in February 1917, Mr. Hyatt suffered a 
severe paralytic shock and for about a year 
did not visit the office at all. He was not able 
even to sign his name to papers and it was 
necessary for the state board of education to 
secure the passage of a law by the state legis- 
lature authorizing us to elect an acting secre- 
tary in case of the illness of the state super- 
intendent who is by the law the executive 
secretary of our board. Within the last few 
months, there has been a slight improvement in 
Mr. Hyatt’s condition though he is still very 
helpless and often does not recognize friends 
whom he had known for years. He has not 
attended a meeting of the state board since the 
sheck, but comes down to the office some, and 
it is claimed dictates letters, etc. I cannot say 
just how much he does undertake to do, but 
the impression of the people in our office is 
that he is not in condition really to give any 
serious consideration to the duties of his office. 


Should he be re-elected, the probabilities are 
all in favor of his being unable to render ser- 
vice in the position except the most perfunc- 
tory and nominal sort. In these war times, we 
certainly need an active, vigorous man in the 
position—one who can be a real leader in edu- 
cation 

It is my honest conviction that the voters of 
the state ought not to elect for a term of four 
vears a man in Mr. Hyatt’s condition; and I 
know of no greater unkindness that could be 
done to him than to saddle upon him the heavy 
duties of the office. If he attempted to perform 
them, he would certainly break down entirely; 
and if he is not going to perform them, some one 
ought to be put into the position who can 

Very truly, 
(Signed) E. P. Clarke 


Mr. George Frick, incumbent, and Mr. 
George Edgar, candidates for the office of 
County Superintendent of Alameda County, 
presented the need for reorganization of the 
rural school system. Mr. Frick emphasized 
the necessity for revising the County school 
system. He said that the rural school sys- 
tem, over which County Superintendents pre- 
sided, was 60 years out of date—a “misfit”, 
which should be a thing of the past. 

At the close of the meeting an opportunity 
was afforded teachers to meet Superintendent 
Wilson personally. The time and place of the 
next meeting were left for future notice. 

ALICE ORNE HUNT, 
Secretary. 


In Ventura County, beginning 
and closing October 


September 16th 
2nd, will be held the 
local Institutes under 
University. Meetings 


meetings of a series of 
direction of the State 
will consist of musical numbers, and addresses 
by Prof. Alexis S. Kaun, on Russian realities; 
Dr. F. F. Nalder on the War and Education; 
and Dr. Silas Evans, President of the Occi- 
dental College, on the New Citizenship. 

Supt. James FE. Renolds is now en route to 
France in the service of the Red Cross. In 
his absence, Mrs. Renolds has charge of the 
local Institutes which are held in six centers. 


To succeed BR. J. Seaward, recently added to 
the Staff of the Department of Education of 
the University of California, Prof. Kenneth 
G. Smith has been appointed special agent 
for industrial education by the Federal Board. 
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THE BASIS OF EDUCATION IN A 

DEMOCRACY 
present war-torn 
agency, whether 
baptism of 


Under the conditions 
public or private, is 
fire. The force and 
Government’s neces- 
upon the schools, are not 
evident than the promptness and will- 
with which they have met the call. 
programs have changed; the con- 
tent f curricula, the obvious aims of 
ing, and the free enlistment of school 
of every rank in the country’s 
apparently, the established 
revolutionized. 


every 
school 
receiving its 
directness with which the 
sities have reacted 
more 
ingness 
School been 
school- 
people 
service; and, 
theories 
Training has_ be- 
come specific as it has not been for 
, for the time, to 
thoughtful man or woman 
whole-heartedly. But the 
itself upon us that in the 
of the war and the 
particular service, the 
and the exalting of the immediately prac- 

we are in danger of losing the 

for ‘political and 
pertinently 
ation to be 


educational 
have been 
years 
Its human quality 
Every 
situation 


seems 
be in eclipse 
accepts the 
thought 


forces 


midst 
exigencies of training for 
emphasis of special 
school's 
moral wisdom It 
asked: “Is ours to be a 
only of 


‘nn, chemists and electricians? 


ias been 
made up artisans, trades- 
Where, in this 
made for the art of 
for preparation to meet the 
self-government?” 
needs; and in 


S provision 
respon- 
of These are 
even the 
life, the 
virtues and the 
every one is called, 


abiding human present 


strenuous and necessitous schools 
st not 


to which 


neglect the quaiities 


whether in peace 
or war. 

T reflections have been 
“The basis of 
nocracy”’, by Prof W L. 
the N. E. A. in 


who have a 


Crhese aroused by an 


address on education in a de- 
Carr, read 
Pittsburgh last July. 
read it will be profited. 
sound, and the treatment 


before 
Those 
chance to 
Its doctrine seems 


is timely. 


NEW OCCASIONS AND NEW DUTIES 
‘he Federal Government, through its 
partments and Bureaus, is 


various 
responsible for 
amount of liter- 
Teachers and offi- 
part under National direction, 
in part through private initiative, or 
ilated by the National emergency. e 
expanded activities of the U 
Education; The Federal Board for 
Education; The Committee on Edu- 
Special Training of the War De- 
The Subdivision on Education of 
Surgeon General’s Office; an elaborate and 
plan for industrial education, through 
Fleet Corporation of the U. 5S. 
Educational provisions for the 
education of the children in the families of 
employes in and about the munitions fac- 
tories, under the Ordnance Department; a move- 
ment for educational facilities by the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Housing,—are some of the 
educational efforts of the General 


issuance of an 
of interest to 


enormous 
school 


coming in 


The greatly 
S. Bureau of 
Vocational 
cation and 

rtment; 
ifective 
the Emergency 


Shipping Board; 


more 


active 
Government. 


tm) 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


c 


The War 
schools, but 


Department is not 
taking over, or 
existing. The 
efficiency of the 
State 
Universities, 


providing 
directing 
sole 


new 
institu- 
purpose is 
Soldier, or the 
Universities, certain Mu- 
Secondary Schools of tech- 
number of well-equipped 
representative of the 


tions already 
to add to the 
Soldier-to-be. 
nicipal 
nical 
private 
ernment’s purpose to 
Military efficiency,— 
ical, and specific 
Under the 
the City of 
its high 
650 students of 


between the 


character, a 
schools; are g0v- 
instruction to 


mechanical, 


shape 
-scientific, 
intelligence. 
stimulus of the 
New York has 


Pnys- 


Nation’s need, 
organized ten of 
schools to offer co-operative courses, 
both alternately 
schools and 170 firms in 
transportation and 


sexes, weekly 
manu 
Both 
pro- 
War De 


School has 


facturing, 
day and evening 
vided Upon 
partment, the 


been set to 


commerce. 
continuation classes are 
request of the U. S. 
Harlem Vocational 
train 400 enlisted men in tect 
nice branches 
The Smith-Sears Bill, 


U. § 


recently passed 
re-education of returned 
them for Civil employment, 
appropriation of $6,000,000 
Courses in Man- 
Department 
Navy De- 
Board, in co- 


by the 
Senate for the 
soldiers to prepare 
initial 


Emergency 


carries an 
War 
agement, 


Employment 
under the auspices of the 
of Labor, the War Department, the 
partment and the U. S. Shipping 
operation with nine universities (including (Cal 
ifornia) are sent out by the War 
Board, in a very suggestive outline. 
ment has already 


Industries 
The move- 


proved its efficiency. 


CIVICS AND PATRIOTISM 
It is instructive to note 
citizenship 


how thoroughly the 
exploited in recent 


How people should 


relations are 

books on history and civics. 
live and behave in 
what are the 
with the 
ical and 
they 


their 
obligations 
privileges they 
community 
must work, are 


conscious 


group 
they assume, 
enjoy, and the 
machinery 
matters 
study. 


connections 
along 
polit 
through which 
that are made 
objects of 
three books on 
that 


relations 


Here are various 
illustrate the 
take on the 
they are 
of real life situations. 


aspects of 
such studies 
The civic 
reality, 


observation 
character of 


because seen to 


£Trow out 
There are not so 
learned as habits to be 
the getting the right attitude toward the State 
and other social institutions, toward one’s fel- 
lows and the public welfare The text, “My 
Country,” noted below, is a case in point, 
What other peoples think of us, and why: the 
characteristics of the true American; what the 
Nation is doing for the children, and what 
the children are doing for the Nation; why 
we have schools and what they do for us; 
representative government and its meaning for 
citizenship; rules, regulations and laws and the 
place of the people under them; paying the 
bills and for what: illiteracy as an 
of the government; thrift and its 
typical of the civic 
There is not a dry 
or a superfluous one. 


much 
lessons to be formed; 


public's 
enemy mean- 
interests 


page in the 


ings:—are dis- 


cussed. book, 
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“Citizenship” by Milton Bennion has’ very 
properly as a_ sub-title, an Introduction to 
Social Ethics.” The text consists of Part I, 
“The Social Inheritance and Political Problems,” 
and Part II, the “Responsibilities of Citizen- 
ship.” The book is fitted for somewhat older 
students than the previous one, though couched 
in very direct and intelligible English. In 
David Snedden’s introduction it is noted that 
“many attempts to provide the guidance and 
materials for vital courses in educating for 
citizenship have been made. Professor Ben- 
nion’s book is to be both a favorable symptom 
and a promising augury.” Following the well 
known classification by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
he discusses in a familiar way our scientific, 
literary, political and institutional inheritances, 
and the incident solidarities of modern civil- 
izations; the conservation of natural and human 
resources; markets, products, prices: and the 
relations of the individuals to important social 
institutions, and, in particular, to vocations, 
schools, business, and the political life. County 
and town government, and the city are given 
separate chapters 

In “American 
nearly 150 
spirit of America from the time 
Smith put his adventurous foot 
soil down to the present vivid moment when 
soldiers of America are pouring into France.” 
Quotations are taken from almost 100 authors. 
It is distinctly a book of patriotism, and ad- 
mirably suited to be used as a supplementary 
reader to accompany a course in American his- 
tory. It is evident, however, that the selections 
have been with training in and for 
citizenship in mind; and incidently only for 
historical information. 

The 


graph 


Prose” are 
that shall 


Patriotic collected 
“interpret the 
Captain John 


upon western 


selections 


made 


three books 
constitute a 


here grouped into one para- 
wholesome body of citizen- 
ship literature, bearing the flavor of joy in the 
common life, common ideals, common 
eges and common obligations It is all 
with the new, and American 
term. 


privil- 
civics 
meaning of the 


Citizenship. An introduction to Social Ethics, 
by Milton Benton, World Book Co. 

American Patriotic Arthur Whiting 
Long, D. C. Heath & Co., 

My Country, by Grace 
& Co., 96c. 

A series of four books 
ization and 


Prose, by 
$1.00. 
A. Turkington, Ginn 
American- 
from the 


relating to 
Patriotism, and just 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, is worthy of 
First” carries three stories: 
“Called to the Colors’, “Under the Flag” and 
“America First”. The first of these stories has 
been characterized by a close critic as the 
“hest ever written.” “My 
clearly the _ principles, 
activities of the United 
war, told in the most 
would be difficult 
History a list of a 
take first rank, but 
“Our Patriots,” 
Clara Barton, Paul 


press of 


note. “America 


story boys 


Country’s gives 
plans, 
States in the great 

fashion It 
haps to select from 
of patriots 
Dr. Gordy, in his 


purposes and 
interesting per- 
score 
who would 
book chooses 
wisely; and the stories of 
John Paul Patrick Henry, Henry 
and, of Georga Washington 
Lincoln, are graphically told. 
Voice” by the author of “Am- 


Revere, Jones, 


Hudson course, 
and Abraham 


“My Country’s 


erica First” offers such selections from prose 
and verse as to reflect the spirit of American 
Democracy and national development from our 
beginnings to the present day, as to give in 
the space of 150 pages, almost the digest of 
American History. 

“America First” by Frances 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 122 pages, price 5é6c. 

“My Country’s Voice” by Frances Nimmo 
Greene, Charles Scribner's Sons, 153 pages, 
Price 50c. 

“Our Patriots”, by Wilbur F. 
of “Stories of American History”, etc., 
Scribner’s Sons, 188 pages, Price 50c. 

“My Country’s Part’, by Mary Synon, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 142 pages, Price 50c. 


Nimmo Greene, 


author 
Charles 


Gordy, 


“Our American Holidays”, Moffat, Yard & Co. 
A series of 8 books, edited by Robt. Haven 
Schauffler, Each $1.00. 
“Memorial Day’, with selections appropri- 
ate to its clebrations, spirit and significance, 
both prose and poetry. “Easter”, compiled 
by Susan Tracy tice, giving the history, 
celebration and spirit of the day with 
proper selections in both prose and poetry. 
“Arbor Day”. ‘Mothers’ Day’, compiled by 
Susan Tracy Rice; “Independence Day”, 
“Lincoln’s Birthday”, with a comprehensive 
view of Lincoln, as given in the most note- 
worthy essays, orations and poems in 
tiction and in Lincoln’s own writing. 
“Thanksgiving Day”, “Christmas.” 
This series could well find place on the shelves 
of any library, and is adapted both for gen- 
eral reading and for reference. There is much 
matter that has to do with Americanization, 
Patriotism and like important problems at 
this time. Those preparing school or home 
entertainments will find in this mine 
of information. 


series a 


Problems in Arithmetic, a supplement to the 
California State Text for the 7th and 8th 
grades, by S. P. Robbins, Principal of 
Oakdale School, Chico. Harr & Wagner Pub- 
lishing Co., Pages, 96. 

This is a revised edition of Mr. Robbins’ well 

known and excellent work of problems in 

arithmetic. They have been worked out with 
great care and subjected to the test of the 
class-room. The problems cover all phases of 
arithmetic work, including percentage, insur- 
ance, taxes and problems having to do with 
wimber measurements, carpentering, plastering 
and the like. The teachers of 7th and 8th 


grades will find this little book of great value. 


“Indexes and Filings”, by FE. R. 
ber American Institute of Accountants; 
member American Statistical Association. 
The Ronald Press Co., New York, 292 pages. 

Lack of organization and system is the cause 

of much waste of time and energy and conse- 

quent financial loss. Many offices are con- 
ducted in such way that there is much lost 
motion. This book, which is a manual of 
standard practice, gives attention to the various 
plans for indexing and filing and shows how 
time can be saved with the use of the proper 
equipment. The filing of cards and papers is 


Hudders, mem- 














a very important matter not only for offices 
of large and extensive organizations, but for 
schools as well. The various chapters take 
up alphabetical, numerical and geographical 
filing, filing by subjects, transferring, classing 
and grouping of records, check and voucher 
filing and discusses in detail the filing equip- 
ment, together with particular chapters on 
files for lawyers. architects and accountants. 
The book will well serve its purpose on the 
desk of any business man or school executive. 


Atlantic Narratives, edited by Chas. Swain 
Thomas, Head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, High School, Newton, Mass. The 
Atlantic Monthly Press, pages, 350. 


This book of modern short stories published 
from time to time in the Atlantic and com- 
piled and edited by Professor Thomas. brings 
together in handy form, some most excellent 
bits of literature. The book will be found suit- 
able for college and high school classes, and 
particularly in the study of the short story. 
This new venture of the Atlantic is to be 
commended A real service is rendered in 
viving to the schools and the homes, such ex- 
cellent material in English, History and Bi- 
ography. 








“Boy Activity Projects” Samuel A. Black- 
burn, Department of Manual Training, North 
Texas State Normal College, Denton. The 
Manual Arts Press, 144 pages, Price $1.25. 


by 


The project in shop work as against the former 

model series plan has for some years been 

coming to the fore. Most books on Manual 

Training and Industrial Education, in so far 
y 


as. the relate to woodwork processes, are 


rather stilted. Most teachers prefer to select 
their own problems, using the books for ref- 
erence only. The present volume is very sug- 
gestive, one page being used for plans and 


elevations of a project and the opposite page 
or the text which goes into detail as to spec- 
ifications of material and working directions. 
Evidently the author has studied boys and 
their desires. He includes in the book a list 
of out-door gymnasium apparatus as well as 
projects for indoor physical work. There are 
projects for the playground, for the camp, 
for the lovers of pets and for the boy scientist. 
Physical development is kept constantly in 
mind in working out these problems. There 
Ss a miscellaneous list of projects and full 
directions and sketches for the making of 
wireless telegraph apparatus. The book is a 
real addition to the literature on the subject. 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. published by 
G. & C. Merriam & Co., Pages, 1222. Thin 
paper Collegiate, bound in art canvas, $3.50. 


This .uargest abridgment of Webster’s new 
international, in its thin paper De Lux edi- 
tion, deserves more than passing comment. It 


contains all of the important features of the 
arger book, and is artistic and well adapted 
to the table of the literary man as well as 


the business _ office. The edition bound in 
buckram is, perhaps, better adapted to school- 
room usage. One has but to open to any 


of 


page 





this remarkable book to ascertain its 
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real value. It is illustrated and in addition 
to being a dictionary is an encyclopedia, com- 
pendium, gazetteer and reference book all in 
one. There is the usual guide to pronuncia- 
tion and in addition a vocabulary of rhymes, 
an extensive pronouncing gazetteer, a pronounc- 
ing biographical dictionary, an extensive list 
of common Christian names; and the chapter 
devoted to foreign words and phrases will be 
particularly welcome at this time. There are 
other important and valuable features. The 
book throughout has literary merit, and is 
thoroughly dependable. A distinct service has 
been done by the house of Merriam in issuing 
this remarkable volume. 


American History for Little Folks by Albert F 
Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball, authors of 
The American History Story Book; The 
Child’s Book of American History; Heroic 
Deeds By Amerigan Sailors, ete., with illus- 
trations by Frank T. Merrill. Little, 

Brown and Company, 138 pages, price 50c 


A most admirable book for children 
school or in the home. It should 


in the 
be on any 
modern list of supplementary books and es- 
pecially at this time when History. Civics, 
Patriotism and Americanization are having s\ 
attention in the 


} 
ch 


school. 





American Private Schools, by Porter E 
gent. Pages, 725. Price $ 


9 
96.00, 


Sar- 
This is the 1918 edition of the Handbook of 
American Private 
While as in former editions, 


Schools, issued annually 


information rela- 
tive to the best private schools is given, 


the 
book is sO much more than indicated by the 
title, that an injustice is done it. It is a 


compendium of educational information, giving 
directories of educational associations, list 
of educational periodicals and mé¢ 


ers agencies, publishers of 





yazines, teach- 
educational books 
and the like. The book should find a 

} 


every library in the land, and those in schools 
or homes who have to do with the selectir 
of educational institutions would do 
study its pages. Of particular interest are 
the chapters pertaining to the history of the 
private schools, country day school 


place in 


~ 


weil to 


movement 
review of the year in education, wartime activ- 
ities of the schools and other important mat- 
ters. 


Paz and Pablo. By Addie F. Mitchell, formerly 
of the Philippines. World Book Company, 
pages 95; price 48 cents. 

This little book which is a story of two little 
Filipinos is one of the volumes in the Children 
of the World series. The purpose is to aid the 
youngsters in their study of geography and his- . 
tory and bring to them a knowledge of the 
doings and habits of other people in other 
places. The book is delightfully written, is 
attractive as to type and make-up, and inter- 
estingly illustrated by Elias Goldberg. The 
characters Paz and Pablo, sister and brother, 
are real children, and these with the other char- 
acters form an interesting group. The book 
will serve well its purpose as supplementary in 
grades 3, 4 and 5, and for pupils’ reading 
circles. 
































































































































































































































High School Cadets Drilling tothe Music of the Victrola, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


America’s Slogan: Freedom, For All, Forever! 


Now is the time for all American children to hear and learn to sing the etir- 
ring patriotic songs of our country,—the music which is inspiring the boys cf 
Uncle Sam’s Army and Navy, who are helping to win the war. 

Now, if never before, our boys and girls should know the good old folk 


melodies of America, and the wholesome, hearty country dances of our pioneer 
forefathers: 


Many old American Country Dances, recently revived by Elizabeth Bur- 
chenal and featured, with full directions, in her new book on ‘‘ American Coun- 
try Dances’’ (i’ublished by G. Schirmer), have been recorded by the Victor 
Company under her direction. 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


are the best means by which these old American country dances may be brought 
into your school and community festivals. They are simple, tuneful, charming, 
easily taught, and have a truly American flavor. 

Ask to hear the following records played by the Victor 
Military Band, at your dealer’s: 





f§ Old Dan Tucker Huli’s Victory 
18490 ( White Cockade 18367 {Hall Circle 

§ Green Mountain Volun- Arkansaw Traveler 
18491 lc peed the Plow [teers 18331 { Soldier’s Joy 
18356! Lady of the Lake 47160 Pop Goesthe 

( Old Zip Coon Weasel 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play the sbove fcr you, and supply 
you with a copy of “A New Greded List’’ and 
the Victor Catalog of Records. For further 

information, write to the 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, N. J. 


can be placed under the instrument safe 
and secure from danger, and the cabinet 
To snsure Victor quality. always look for the famous 2 i A\ can be locked to protect it trom 7 
trademark, “His Master's Voice.” It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company 





NOTES AND COMMENT 
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There were three candidates for the office of 6. Greater care in the purchase and use 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The vote of paper will save money. Your savings 
at the Primary election resulted as follows: will help finance the war. 

Mark Keppel, 99,671; Edward Hyatt, 197,809; 7. Strictest economy in the use of paper 

Will C. Wood, 203,136. Messrs. Hyatt and Wood will prevent a shortage. 

are, therefore, the two candidates whose names 

will appear upon the ballot at the election on Anent the use of Tobacco, the following res- 

November 5th. olution was adopted by the Orange County 
Institute at its meeting last December: 

The subject of Americanization is being con- “Whereas the use of tobacco counts ser- 
sidered in schools and communities throughout iously for inefficiency, and Whereas, The 
the country. The article on that subject by need of efficiency was never so great in 
Lewis B. Avery, Asst. Supt. of Oakland Schools our land, Therefore, Resolved—That we, 
appearing in our September issue has been the teachers of Orange County, in institute 
commented upon favorably. Bulletin No. 18 assembled, do protest against the _ steps 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education entitled now being taken by the State Agricultural 
“Americanization as a War Measure” is the Society to introduce the cultivation of to- 
report of the conférence recently called by the bacco within our borders. We need our 

retary of the Interior, to consider this water and sunshine and air for better 

problem. Teachers and principals will find things”. 
this bulletin of great value at this time. An editorial appearing in a recent issue of 
one of our educational exchanges, comments 

Don’t Waste Paper. Every precaution is as follows: 

taken by the government to conserve 

use of paper and to eliminate waste. In- 
structions have been issued to the users of 
aper throughout the United States. The War 

Industries Board sends the following letter: 


Shall the teachers keep mum about such 
vital subjects as Tobacco funds for the sol- 
diers? For years the public schools have 
made an effort to show the evil effects of 
that coffin nail.—the cigarette—and now 
PAPER IS ESSENTIAL: It has been placed intelligent, respectable grown-ups come for- 
on the priority list only on the express ward advocating that we contribute money 
condition that all wastes be eliminated to a tobacco fund “for the soldiers at the 


nd every economy be practiced. In doing Bp a} 
is the government will use its best 


efforts to provide sufficient paper for strictly 
needful purposes but nothing more. Every 
distributer, converter or user of paper is 
ereby notified that the continuance of his 


ipply is dependent entirely upon the strict IN THE 


bservance of the rulings of the War In- 
stries Board, one of which is that paper 
ist not be wasted Failure to comply 


is requirement will lead to the with- 

of any or all priority privileges, ; : 
ithout which the supply cannot be main- W e will gladly demonstrate the 
ned Victrola in any school. Phone, write 


Seven Reasons Why Paper Must Not or call at any of our stores. 
i 


1 rhe oiscieammaiin’ tecnica for all Special School Model, $85.00 
inds of paper are nereasing rapial and Other Models, $22.50 to $400 


st be supplied. 


Easy Terms 


Paper making requires a large amount 
fuel which is essential for war pur- 
A pound of paper wasted represents i 

to three pounds of coal wasted. 


in the use of paper will Sherman,.G ay & Go. 


a large quantity of these materials Uy 
r making ammunition of poisonous gases. QS 
Paper contains valuable chemicals nec- PIANOS PIANOLAS 


essary for war purposes Kearny and Sutter Sts......San Francisco 
* a ts Fourteenth and Clay Sts. 
Paper making requires labor and cap- Ninth and J Sts. Sacramento 
il, both of which are needed in war 325 E. Main St. Stockton 
rvice, J and Merced Sts. 
. . , , 190-192 South First St..... 
Paper making requires transportation Sixth and Morrison Sts. 
ace Economy in the use of paper will Third Avenue at Pine 
lease thousands of freight cars for war 928-30 Broadway 
808-810 Sprague Ave..... 
By 
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American Book Company’s High School Texts 


on the California Official List 


ENGLISH 


Lewis-Hosic — Practical 
High Schools. 
Brooks — English Composition, Book 
One (Enlarged). 

Brooks — English Composition, Book 
Two. 

Hotchkiss-Drew—Business English. 
Denny, Duncan & McKinney—Argu- 
mentation and Debate. 
Kimball—English Grammar. 

Leonard & Fuess—High School Spell- 
ing Book. 
Halleck—New 
Hallec 
ture. 
Guerber—Myths of Greece and Rome, 
Illustrated. 

Long—American Poems. 
Matthews—The Short Story 


LATIN AND GREEK 
Pearson—Essentials of 
Pearson—Latin Prose 
Mather—Caesar’s Gallic 
Bishop, King & 
Orations. 
Frieze—Virgil’s Aeneid, Books 1-6. 
Smythe—Greek Grammar for Schools 
and Colleges. 
Sterrett—Homer’s Iliad, 
300ks and Selections. 
Gleason—Greek Prose Composition for 
Schools. 

Pearson—Greek Prose Composition. 


FRENCH 


Meras—Le Premier Livre. 
Meras—Le Second Livre. 
Francois—Beginners’ French. 
Francois—Essentials of French. 
Francois —Introductory French 
Composition. 
Francois — 
Composition. 


SPANISH 


Espinosa-A 
Grammar. 
Dowling 
ing Spanish 
Worman—New First Spanish Book. 
Turrell—Spanish Reader. 
Roessler-Remy—First Spanish Reader. 
Umphrey—Spanish Prose Composition. 


AGRICULTURE 


Mayne & Hatch—High 
culture. 


English for 


Literature. 
American Litera- 


English 
k—History of 


Latin. 
Composition. 
and Civil Wars. 
Helm—Cicero, Six 


First Three 


Prose 


Advanced French Prose 


llen — Elementary Spanish 


teading, Writing and Speak- 


School Agri- | 


| HISTORY, CIVICS 


AND SOCIOLOGY 


Hart—New American History. 
Harding—New Medieval and Modern 
History. 

Morey—Ancient Peoples. 
Garner — Government in the 
States. 

Sutton—Civic Government 
nia. 

Ellwood—Sociology and Modern Social 
Problems. 


MATHEMATICS 


Lyman-Darnell — Elementary 
Hart-Feldman—Plane and 
ometry. 

Robbins—Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Conant—Elements of Plane and Spher- 
ical Trigonometry, with Tables. 


SCIENCE 


Clark—Introduction to 
Hunter—Civic Biology. 
Andrews—Practical Course in Botany. 
Coulter—Plant Life and Plant Uses. 
Eddy—Textbook in General Physiology 
and Anatomy. 

Dryer—High School Geography, Physi- 
cal, Economic and Regional. 
Blackwelder-Barrows—Elements of Ge- 
ology. 

Hoadley—Essentials of Physics. 
Blanchard - Wade — Foundations of 
Chemistry. 

W eed—Chemistry 


United 


in Califor- 


Algebra. 
Solid Ge- 


Science. 


in the Home. 


COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
Bexell-Nichols—Principles of 
keeping and Farm Accounts. 
Williams-Rogers—Modern 
Bookkeeping. 
Rittenhouse—New 
Bookkeeping. 
Williams-Rogers—Modern 
Banking. 
Fritz-Eldridge—Expert 
Dryer—Elementary 
raphy. 
Mills—Business Penmanship. 
Gano—Commercial Law. 
Eldridge—Business Speller. 

Osborn- King— Seventy Lessons in 
Spelling. 
300kman—Business 
Van 
metic. 
Van Tuyl—Essentials of Business Arith- 
metic. 


Book- 
Illustrative 
Modern Illustrative 


Illustrative 


Typewriting. 
Economic Geog- 


Arithmetic. 


Tuyl—Complete Business Arith- 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew’ 
121 Second Street, San Prancisco 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


L. E. Armstrong 
113 Stimson Building, Los Angeles 
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THE SIERRA 
front!” Has our 
Have cigarettes been 
by some magical 
health-destroying, 


been in vain? 
suddenly transformed 
power, from poisonous, 
vice-breeding influences to 
valuable and consoling instruments of 
strength giving and character-building pow- 
ers? It is absurd to think of cigarettes in 
any light other than that they weaken 
the body and dull the mind. But pray tell 
how can teachers teach this to boys when 
on the other hand, the boys Know that the 
soldiers, the boy’s ideal in most cases, 
should be supplied with the poisonous weed 
in order to win the victory for democracy? 
Inconsistency, thy name in this case is 
and it is profit, not principle back 
of all such movements. Teachers, we are 
on the right side, let us not fear to fight 
things and we shall better mankind 
doing. 


teaching 


greed 


such 
by so 


The Central Coast Section, C. T. A., 
first meeting this year at San 
26th and 27th. E. E. Brownell, 
Principal at Gilroy, is President 
Bond, Principal of the High 
Cruz, Secretary. Plans for the meeting 
recently canvassed by the Executive Board. 
counties of Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, 
San Benito will combine in this 

hoped that 

The teachers in 
marked 
and 

rapidly 
take their 
1its in the Association 


holds its 
November 
Supervising 
and G. A. 
School, Santa 
were 
The 
Monterey 
meeting 
will 
are 
coming 


Jose, 


and 


and it is San Luis Obispo 


also join. 


showing 


these counties 
enthusiasm in the 
memberships in the 


convention Association 


being written. These teachers 
working 
that the 
secured 
brought 


iation 


lesire to places as active 
realize 
ean best be 

this to be 
The Assoc 


circulation 


and 
ntegrity of the 
through 


schools 

proper legislation; 
united effort. 
printed for 


about by 
had 


vers copies of the 


has 
among the 


Constitution. 


The 8S. F. Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society, at its 
annual elected 
directors: Pr 


recent meeting, 
‘rs and board of 
beth E. Kelly; 


Recording 


the following 
sident, Miss 
Vice-President, Miss Teresa 
Secretary, Miss F. C. Lynch; 
Miss Lucy Wade; Treas- 
Members of the board 
Mrs. M. Malarin 
Folsom, M. 
Rosenfeld, 


also . to 


il Secretary, 


Miss M. A. Fay. 

Mrs. F. 

he Misses M. Collymore, §S 

-. Reif, A. 

W harff The 
$2,000 in the 


Loan 


rectors: Bronson, 
Rhoades, 
socle ty 

Fourth 


invest 
Liberty 


Issue of the 


Bonds 


“School and Society”, edited by Dr. J. 
Cattell, and issuing fast 

lf a national place in educational 

anything but 


McKeen 
making for 
literature. 
1umber of 


ago, it 


weekly, is 


provincial In a 


secutive issues a short time car- 


in extensive 
on of the 
plinary 


scientific dis- 
field of the 


Teachers 


and 
and 


philosophic 
entire problem 
features of 
ighout the country interested 
articles on this contributed by 
E. C. Moore, President of the Los Angeles 
Normal School. In the August 24th 

1e magazine there are included two articles 
than passing significance. One by Dr. 

Kk. Blanchard, of the Mission High School, 
Francisco, on “The Need to Define Anew 


education. 


were much 


subject, 


issue 


more 


BP 
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Why 
Gregg Shorthand 


“The National System” 


Is Best 


When a shorthand system has been 
indorsed by seventy-five per cent of 
3oards of Education of the coun- 
high 
hand, it is natural to inquire why? 

SIMPLICITY: 


Shorthand 


the 


try whose schools teach short- 


The simplicity of 


Gregg makes it easy to 
Students 


enthusiastic; 


learn and easy to teach. suc- 


ceed with it; become 


study with greater interest; acquire 
greater skill than with other sysiems. 
Incidentally it relieves the teacher of 
much drudgery. 


LEGIBILITY: The 


vowels and distinctive longhand-slope 


connective 


forms make Gregg Shorhand easy to 


write and easy to read. Gregg Short- 


hand is the most legible of all rapid 


systems 


SPEED: 


acters and brevity of form give it the 


Smooth flowing  char- 
greatest speed of any system. 


Writers have been awarded 


certificates the National 
hand Reporters’ Association for speed 
up to 268 words a minute. Not more 


than writers of 


from 


half a dozen any 

- + ha, wear > 91] ic 
other system have ever equalled this 
speed in the contests and these have 
had from two to seven times the ex- 


perience of the Gregg Writers. 

ADEQUATE TEXTBOOKS: 
publish a 
that 


student to 


We 


text- 


complete series of 
both 


maximum 


books 


enable teacher and 


achieve results 
in the minimum time. 

Let us show you how easily Gregg 
Shorthand 


your school. 


may be introduced into 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE BEST BOOKS 


For the Teaching of 


AMERICANIZATION - PATRIOTISM 
CITIZENSHIP 


Teachers, Children, Libraries, Schools, Homes, will find the Books of 


Ginn and Company 


Interesting, Accurate, Comprehensive, Patriotic, Up-to-Date 








— 


A Wonderful Book: ] Woodrow Wilson’s 
By an American | WAR 


For Americans ADDRESSES 


. MY COUNTRY 


Turkington’s Dean’s 
MY COUNTRY | a OUR oo 


Tells about our WAR TIME 


Civic Duties; Or- 
ganization and work 
of all Departments 
of local, State and 
National Govern- 
ments— 


Farmer & 
Huntington 


FOOD 
PROBLEMS 
Just What | Get 
Our Future 3 Acquainted 
Citizens : With 
Should j These 
Know. i Bouks. 





Books on Reading, Literature, History, Geography, Biography, Travel, 
Adventure, Stories of Animal Ways and Strange Manners and Customs in 
Many Lands for Boys and Girls. 

English, Science, Economics, Business and Commercial Books, Vocational 
and Physical Education, Home Economics for High School and College. 

Professional Books for Teachers. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
20 SECOND STREET |. SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Value of Latin’. The other, by Professor P' 
James F. Chamberlain of the State Normal 1 
School of Los Angeles, on “Essentials in 
Geography”. Dr. Blanchard takes a most broad- 
gauge view of the whole problem of Latin. 
While recognizing fully the value of the var- 
ious school subjects, the author points out 
conclusively that a real working knowledge of 
Latin adds no little to one’s ability to interpret 
the world aright. Mr. Chamberlain makes clear 
the place of geography in the proper under- 
standing of history and the march of events, 
not only in this war period but in normal 
times. History, commerce and industry are 
to be interpreted and built up by a knowledge 
of geographic conditions; and man’s develop- 
ment can only be thoroughly understood through 
a proper study of geography in the schools. 


History of Public School Education in Arizona, 
being Bulletin No. 17, 1918, of the U. S. Bu- 
reau Of Education, prepared by Stephen B. 
Weeks, of the Bureau. This is a most inter- 
esting report of the history of the educational 
movement in our sister state. It takes up 
the first code, considers the work of the 
Church, the laws enacted by the various legis- 
latures since 1864, the development of schools 
in various centers, the evolution of the office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
rural supervision and pensions, the County 
Superintendencies, school surveys, the normal 
schools and like important problems 


OR supreme quality, specify 
VENUS, unequalled for 


smoothness, evenness, and suit- 


ability for exacting work. 


copies of which may be had by applying to 


the Educational Bureau, U. S. Fuel Admin- set the standard by which all 
istration, Washington Classes in the high other pencils are judged. 

school and in the upper grammar grades will 

find in this Bulletin much interesting and val- 

uable material relating to the production and 17 black degrees 

shipment of coal, the control of fuel in Europe, 6B softest to 9H hardest 


how coal may be conserved, the original and and hard and medium copying 
present quantity of coal in the United States, 


and the coal reserve of the world; chapters on 
fuel oil, petroleum, natural gas, coke, and FREE 1 
the relation of the entire fuel problem to the . 


conditions at home and the war abroad. 


The U. S. Fuel Administration has issued a 
valuable publication entitled “Fuel Facts” 


—— 9 ——— 
ee 


Write today for a new informa- 
tive booklet describing the use 
of VENUS Pencils in Mechan- 
ical Drafting. Interesting and 
valuable. Sent free on request 


Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, well known to 
teachers of California and the Pacific Coast, 
died recestly at his camp in Maine. A few 
years ago Dr. Gulick was one of the speakers 
at both the Southern and Bay Section meet- ts 
ings of the California Teachers’ Association, and VENUS Erasers are ot! super- 
from that day many have desired to have him - es = oO 
returned. Dr. Gulick, as a speaker and writer hne quality. Made in 12 sizes. 

note, had done much to promote the cause Rub out cleanly and easily. Will 

physical training and school hygiene through- ‘ : F 

the nation. He had been instrumental in not soil or streak. 
developing the work of the American Physical 
Education Association, the Public School Phys- A : ° 

cal Training Society and the Playground As- merican Lead Pencil Co. 
sociation of America. As Director of physical 219 Fifth Avenue Dept. B New York 
training of the public schools of New York 
City, and later, as Director of the Department 
of Child Hygiene ef the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, he rendered a noteworthy service. He 
Was active in the organization of the Boy 
Scouts of America, while Dr. and Mrs. Gulick 
were responsible for the organization of the 
Campfire Girls. At the time of his death, 


and Clapton, London, Eng. 
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Number Two of a Win-the-War Series 


San Francisco, October 1, 1918. 


To SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS, 
Boys, GIRLs: 


Here are just three questions for each and every one of you to consider: 


(1) Have you a War-Savings Society in your school? If not, why not? 


(2) Are you systematically cutting down in non-essentials and investing 


your savings in Thrift and War-Savings Stamps? If not, why not? 


(3) Are you cooperating in every possible way in your schools, among 
your friends and throughout your respective cities, towns and dis- 
tricts in the War-Savings Campaign, thereby doing your “bit” in 
helping to win the war? If not, why not? 


The Government is seeking to raise Two Billions of Dollars before Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, through the sale of War-Savings Stamps. The Government 
through its War-Savings Plan has inaugurated a national campaign for 
Thrift and Saving. A War-Savings Stamp purchased in October will 
cost but $4.21 and, in January, 1923, will be worth $5.00. Every boy or 
girl, not only in California, but throughout our country, should save 


enough to own at least one War-Savings Stamp before December 31, 1918. 


Buy the limit during October, November and December. 

in making up courses of study and in purchasing books and supplies, 
the lessons of Thrift and Saving should be taken into account. Every 
dollar of school moneys should secure just One Hundred Cents of efficient 
teaching, of good, usable books, of honest, efficient material. And what 
could better illustrate Thrift and Savings in the schools than the Milton 
Bradley books and material. Let us tell you just how the Milton Bradley 
quality books and material will fit into your work. A postal request will 
bring a catalog to you. 


> 


Cordially yours, 


K Leer Jhateand 
Pacific Coast Representative. 


Milton Bradley Company. 


20 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


November “News” (out November Ist), 
1 will be given a third chapter on War Service. 


~ 
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THE 


Dr. Gulick was 
Committee on 
Work Council 
recently returned from 
moral and physical 
Expeditionary Forces. 


chairman 
Physical 
of the 


of the International 
Recreation of the War 
% Ee ee se He but 
an investigation of the 
welfare of the American 


The Committee on Public Information, at 

Washington, is issuing an “Official Film News” 
showing United States Government war pic- 
This paper sets forth in a graphic way 
of the great achievements of our men 
over-seas. Thus will the American public be 
kept informed of the accomplishments of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. The pictures 
they appear in the ‘News’, can, together 
with the reading matter, be used to good ad- 
vantage in the schools. The “Official Film 
News” published every two weeks. 


tures. 


some 


as 


is 


The schools of Oakland, 
istrative office, are 
useful not only 
where. A recent 
taken up 
questions 
were 
had 

regularly 

what 
you 


through the 
issuing numerous bulletins, 
locally, but in schools 
bulletin sets forth 
at a meeting of 
the following are 
placed in a_ school 
in the habit of 
at the time 

plan would 

would regard 

for an elementary 
high 
responsibility 
meet 


admin- 


else- 
the sub- 
principals. 
discussed— 
where the 
leaving the 
the children 
you pursue? 
model 
teach- 
the 
teachers; 
meant by 
teacher; 
advantage 
to develop 
how would 


jects 
Such as 
“If you 
teachers been 
building 
are dismissed, 
Outline what 
faculty meeting 


corps, a 


as a 
school 
ing 


school Define 


weak 


corps? 
toward 
it? What 
work of the 
do it; what 
found it 
study in 
etc. 


principal's 
would 
capitalizing 
how would 
of it? If 
a course 


how you 
the 
you 
you 
of 


you proceed?” 


is 
strong 
the 
necessary 
geography, 


is 


Humane education 
tention in many of our 
this time. In considering 
the cause of the Allies by horses, and 
pigeons, people are readily led to appreciate 
the necessity for proper treatment of animals. 
The Western Humane Committee at Palo 
Alto always ready to lend any assistance 
possible to teachers and principals, realizing 
that an already over-full course of study, 
it is impossible to devote extended time to 
this Free literature may generally 
be obtained offices of local and state Hu- 
mane The National headquarters of 
the Humane Education Society, 180 
Avenue, Boston, would be glad to 
material, or the American Humane Ass’n., 
287 State St., Albany, N. Y. Publications such 
as “Our Dumb Animals” published in Boston, 

the “National Humane Review” at Albany, 

Y., are valuable. 


is 


receiving 


schools, 


no little at- 
particularly at 
the services rendered 


dogs 


Press 


is 
in 


subject. 
at 
Societies. 
American 
Longwood 


send 


“Reading and Phonetics for the Lower Grades” 
is the title of a valuable bulletin prepared by 
Miss Elizabeth E. Keppie, Supervisor of Pri- 
mary teading in the State Normal School, 
Lo Angeles. This outline is for use of 
tear in the first four grades and will be 
valuable for the student’ teachers 
and Training schools. Attention is 
to aims of reading and phonetics in 
of the several lower grades. The steps 


iers 

especially 
in Nermal 
given 


eac! 
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i TRADE A 
MARK 
Will help realize the possibilities 
in Crayon Drawing. 
So much has been said of poor color 
tones and flatness in effect produced 
ordinary Crayons—that the full 


rich colors of “Crayola” set a stand- 
ard 


by 


in Crayons 


“AN-DU-SEPTIC” 
A superior dustless Crayon. 


Endorsed by Superintendents every- 


where. 
————_q———_—_ 


We shall be pleased to send 
you samples of any of our 
Crayons and Chalks. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


81 Fulton St., New York 
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The Gordon News Page 


New County 
Manuals. 


The new Manuals which the County Boards 
of Education adopted during the month of 
We are find- 
ing them very interesting indeed, particularly 
the section on the subject of Method Read- 
ing. Perhaps you are interested in this sub- 
ject also. In order that you may see how 
fully the Revised Gordon Manual 
New Readers have been endorsed 
decided to quote from the 


June are beginning to arrive. 


and the 
we have 
Manuals of sev- 
eral of the progressive counties in the vari- 


ous sections of the state. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 
County. 
The 


method 


Gordon has } 


yeen used exclusively for 
work in this 
10 years. The 


1918-19 Manual 


county for than 
page 94, of the 


read as follows: 


more 
instructions, 


“Educational experience has shown that the 


best 


resuits in 


reading can be 
through the use of 


secured only 
a phonetic method during 
the first two years. The prescribed phonetic 
Gordon Method, published by 
The 


Teachers’ 


1 


method 


1 


& Company teacher will 


need Gordon 


Manual, the 


Charts and Letter Squares and the Primer 


Reader The key to the 
Manual. Complete, detailed, and 


covers all 


nd First svs- 


tem is the 


suggestive, 


necessary instruc- 


tions for the successful use of the system. 
Teachers should provide themselves with the 
Manual and become thoroughly familiar with 


auai 
foll 


low it carefully. 


the Gordon Primer, 
-ording to the instructions 


Drill 


upon the 


given 
T 7 ’ , as 
Do not hurry. care- 


speed will 


depend 
Along 


thoroughness of your 


lon Primer read the State 


with the 
This 
method 
During the 
First 
given in the 


Gort 
will short time, if the 
work has been well 
ond half 


following the 


Primer 
require only 
done. sec- 


year use the Gordon Reader, 


Manual 
Always 
keep the phonic work in advance of the read- 
ing lesson, which 


direction 


and the State Series First Reader. 


uses the new phonic facts.” 
In the grades that follow the Gordon Sec- 


Third 


scribed. 


ond, and Fourth Readers are 


pre- 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


Madera County. 


The Gordon Method has been prescribed 
for exclusive use in this County for a num- 
ber of 


years. We quote from page 45 of 


the new Manual: 

“The teacher should familiarize herself 
thoroughly with Gordon’s Manual of Instruc- 
tions, accompanying the Gordon books, and 
follow minutely the plans and methods there- 
in laid down giving faithful daily drill in the 
blend work. Use all the charts, letter squares 


and word drill charts that 


Manual.” 
The 


through the 


accompany the 


Gordon Readers are prescribed texts 


Fourth Grade. 


San Joaquin 


County 

This County was one of the first in Cali- 
fornia to discover the value of the Gordon 
Method. The new Manual recommends the 
books through the Fifth Grade and on 
11 prescribed the 


page 
method as follows: 
Method of teach- 


ing reading is recommended. 


“The use of the Gordon 
this pur- 
pose each school should be equipped with a 
Gordon Manual set of the 


Charts and Letter Squares.” 


For 


and a Gordon 


IN THE HIGH SIERRAS 
Eldorado County. 


This 


Re ade TS 


requires the Gordon 
Fifth Grade 


gives the following: 


County also 


through the and on 
a Qe 13 

‘The Board of Education has adopted the 
Method of and 
requires the same to be used in all elementary 
schools in this County. 
quaint 


Gordon Teaching Reading, 


Teachers should ac- 
themselves with all the 
suggestions in the Teachers’ Manual of 
don 


thoroughly 
Gor- 
Readers. Every primary teacher should 
be grounded in the 


fundamentals.” 
D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
565 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Boston New York 


Chicago 
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in beginning reading, the study recitation, the 
use of books, dramatization, poetry, oral and 
sight reading, lesson assignments, reading for 
appreciation, these and other important mat- 
ters are taken up in the outline. Under the 
chapters on phonetics there is discussion of 
the aim, suggested exercises for articulation, 
eye and ear training, phonograms, word drills, 
diacritical marks, use of the dictionary, suffixes 
and prefixes and the like. The reading bibli- 
ography is' particularly suggestive carrying 
titles of selected books on teaching reading, 
magazine references, story telling, phonetics, 
dramatization, children’s poetry and the like. 
The price of the manual is 50c. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company at a 
recent stockholders meeting elected as President, 
George P. Smith, whose report on the business 
and outlook of the company was considered 
most satisfactory by the large number of stock- 
holders present. 


We have from the office of Supt. of Public 
Instruction through Hon. Job Wood, Jr., Sta- 
tistician, the statement of the first semi-annual 
apportionment of school funds for 1918, to- 
gether with a statement of tax rates and the 
rate per pupil given by each county superin- 
tendent after giving out the $550 per teacher. 
There is a great variation in the various 
counties. In the opinion of Mr. Wood the 
law should be so amended “as to. prevent 
Boards of Supervisors from making a_ tax 
levy that will give less than $12 or $15 per 
pupil in average attendance after giving the 
$550 per teacher”. Two counties only fall 
below the state rate of $8.25 per pupil on at- 
tendance, These are El Dorado, where the rate 
is $4 per pupil; and Mendocino, $8.11 per 
pupil. The counties that rum above $25 per 
pupil on attemdance are Alpine, $41.26; Inyo, 
$33.36; Lassen, $25.23; Madera, 25.67; Mono, 
$48.36; San Francisco, $26.86; Tehama, 29.17. 


Edward B. De Groot, Recreational Director 
of the Y. M. C. A. in France, is on a tour 
of this country seeking educational and voca- 
tional experts for the work over seas. Mr. 
De Groot has addressed audiences in various 
places and has been most successful in bring- 
ing graphically before his listeners the condi- 
tions as they are in France. His broad train- 
ing and experience has rendered him of inest- 
imable value to our men on the other side. 


President Wilson has set aside $200,000 of 
government funds for the promotion of the 
National School Garden Army movement. Al- 
ready a million and a half of school boys and 
girls are enrolled, and the value of their 
current year’s crops is estimated at $50,000,000. 
School gardening is coming into its own. 
The work becomes a factor in food conserva- 
tion and the successful prosecution of the war. 
A membership of 5,000,000 is the goal for 
the next year. It is of interest to note that 
the national head of the school garden army 
is a well-known Californian, Mr. J. H. Francis; 
and the regional director for the Western 
States is C. S. Stebbins, recently of the 
Chico Normal School, with headquarters in 
the Ferry Building, San Francisco. 
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Simplify Your Teaching Problems 


Increase the effectiveness of your efforts 
and at the same time improve 
your position. 


With a view to making these results 
possible for its teachers the State De- 
partment of Education of Minnesota re- 
tained Miss Theda Gildemeister to prepare 
a course of Study and Manual for Teach- 
ers under her own copyright. 

So successful was the effort that it has 
received the endorsement of the highest 
authorities in the Educational Field and it 
is pronounced as being unquestionably the 
most helpful hand-book ever prepared for 
teachers. You will particularly appreciate 
the unity and logical sequence of the text 
resulting from the individual authorship 
of one who has a sympathetic under- 
standing of daily class room problems. 

Miss Gildemeister is recognized inter- 
nationally as one of the foremost writers 
and lecturers of Educational Methods 
and Topics—while her position in prac- 
tical work especially qualifies her to con- 
tribute this help to the teaching profession. 

Whether you have long experience or 
are just now taking up teaching you will 
find The Minnesota Course of Study and 
Manual for Teachers an invaluable aid 
in making your work successful and 
appreciated. 

We are confident that you will consider 
this the most valuable book that you have 
seen on this subject. 


In attractive Cloth Cover,. .$1.25 
In attractive Paper Cover,.. .75 


JONES & KROEGER COMPANY 
Publishers 
WINONA, MINN. 
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One-Book Course 


of the 
Progressive Music Series 


— For — 









































Ungraded schools and schools in which 
several grades occupy one classroom 



































Specially designed to insure joy- 
ous, enthusiastic singing by pupils 
of all ages, while providing sys- 
tematic drill in all the problems 
involved in reading simple music 
at sight. 

Particularly useful in assembly 
and community singing, because of 
the charm of the material and the 
inclusion of a large number of the 
best-loved community songs, hymns 
and patriotic selections. 



































































































































Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
W. G. Hartranft, Pacific Coast Manager 












































Attention, Commercial Law Teachers 


If you are not using “Cases on Commercial Law” in your commercial law 
classes, you are missing something that will create a lively interest on the 
part of your pupils. These cases show very clearly and concretely the 
application of the principles of commercial law that are usually treated in 
standard texts on this subject. The book contains two-hundred and six 
selected cases. 

—Rowe “Commercial Law” is one of the best textbooks on the market 
today for giving a general course to high school students. It makes a 
splendid book to use with “Cases on Commercial Law” because it refers 
directly to it. 


—“Uniform Business Law”, written by Coleman Hall Bush of the Cali- 
fornia Bar, has been placed on the Supplement to the List of High School 
Textbooks issued by the State Board of Education. The statements in this 
text are clear and to the point, and free from generalities. 

—Make it a point to examine these books today. 


THE H. M. ROWE COMPANY 


Home Office, 143 Second St., 
Baltimore, Md. San Francisco 


To the Teachers of California 


The Pulp and Paper Section of the War Industries Board at Wash- 
ington has instructed all textbook publishers that “No desk or examination 
copies are to be furnished without charge.” 


This means that we shall not in the future be able to send you 
complimentary copies of new textbooks for examination. We = are, 
however, allowed to send you from time to time books billed on approval 
at our regular wholesale discount, which, after examination, you are at 
liberty to return to us at our expense. 


We shall attempt, so long as these conditions prevail, to keep you 
informed regarding our new publications, and it is our hope that you will 
not hesitate to ask us for copies on approval whenever you desire to 
examine any of our publications. There will be no obligation on your 
part to purchase books so requested, and we shall be glad to refund 
postage for their return if you will drop us a card asking us to do so. 

In addition to writing you personally regarding the new publications, 


\Ve shall use the advertising pages of THE SIERRA News to keep our new 
titles before you. 


Yours very truly, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
609 Mission Street San Francisco 
nr ata atelier celal ee 
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A war cabinet of 29 has been organized for 
California, this cabinet to act as a central 
clearing house. Charles C. Moore, President of 
the State Council of Defense, has named this 
cabinet and through its work much of the 
lost motion will be eliminated. The various 
bureaus, committees and organizations will be 
brought together. The findings of the Labor 
Department for example, will be put at the 
disposal of the Food Administration; those in 
charge of Americanization work will be in 
touch with Liberty Loan Committees; dupli- 
eation and delay will be at a minimum. There 
are various sub-cabinets named, made up of 
men and women of recognized ability. 


Eighteen colleges and universities in Califor- 
nia, Nevada and Utah, has been named by the 
government, as institutions in which Students’ 
Army Training Corps instruction may be given. 
Fourteen of these are in California. Subsist- 
ence, uniforms and barracks quarters are pro- 
vided. Students register under the _ selective 
service regulations, receive $30.00 a month 
each, are subject to military law and military 
discipline and have active duty status. In- 
structions will be partly military and partly 
in allied subject. 


Dr. Edmund J. James, since 1904 President of 
the University of Illinois, has _ resigned his 
office to engage in war work. Dr. James’ 
marked ability, his wide acquaintance with 
public affairs, his administrative efficiency, his 
voluminous studies as a publicist, have made 
him a unique and honored executive in Amer- 
ican higher education. He will be missed by 
the schools; but the government is enriched 
by his acquisition. 


A correspondent of School and Society com- 
ments entertainingly of Mr. Peter A. Morten- 
sen, recently elected to the Superintendency of 
the Chicago schools, and says: “Mr. Mortensen 
possesses that rare combination of vision, in- 
formation, experience, initiative, forcefulness, 
deliberativeness, tact and firmness—and withal, 
extreme gentleness of manner—that fit him 
peculiarly and particularly to become one of 
the strongest Superintendents of Schools Chi- 
cago has ever had. He possesses at once, as 
does no other person, the confidence, respect 
and loyalty by all of the teachers and prin- 
cipals.” 

The last sentence arouses hope that it may 
be so that both school people and the general 
Chicago public, not only private but official, 
may rally around Mr. Mortensen, and eschew 
factional issues of every sort. 


When mention is made of the “Teaching of 
Science” it is likely to be _ interpreted as 
meaning the high school or college. studies. 
There has, however, come to the editor’s 
table a Francis W. Parker School Year Book 
comprising the schools course in Science, cover- 
ing the eight grades and the kindergarten. It is 
real science, too. The pages bristle with 
problems and simple projects, and first-hand 
studies, and usable applications of scientific 
principles,—all of which should be suggestive 
to inquiring teachers. The work is largely 
made to grow out of the children’s wants. 
Specialized Science has little recognition. 
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Keep the boys 


over there going 
over the top. 


Space donated by 


2119 ALLSTON WAY 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
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‘12 Weeks 


Foc 7a 


She Had Never 
Been Sick Before 


You will be interested, we 
believe, in this extract from a 
letter received from a teacher 
in Wisconsin: 


“I was sick with bronchitis, and 
received your check before I was 
back at school a week. Because 
of the kind letter that preceded it, 
it seemed more likea friendly so- 
ciety than a business organization. 
It certainly is ideal, I think. 

“J am considered a very strong woman and never 
have ill health, but one of the teachers here whom 
I wanted to join, too, never had been sick and felt 
secure. She spent twelve weeks in the hospital 
here with a day and night nurse. Dreadful ex- 
pense, maybe she will join now.” 


the T.C.U. 


Protect Your Time and Savings 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National organization of Teachers for 


Teachers. 


Its purpose is to provide you an income when your regular income is 


interrupted by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, and to provide funds to help pay 
the Doctor, the Nurse and the Board Bill. 


WHAT THE T. C. U. 
WILL DO FOR YOU 


It will pay you $50 a month when 
you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident 

It will pay you $50 a month when 
you are quarantined and your salary 
stopped. 

It will pay you $25 a month for 
illness that does not confine you to 
the house, but keeps you from work. 

It will pay operation benefits in 
addition to other benefits after your 
Policy has been maintained in force 
for one year. 

It will pay you a 20% increase in 
Sick Benefits for two months when 
you are confined to an established 
hospital. 

It pays regular indemnities of 
from $333 to $1500 for major acci- 
dents, or for accidental loss of life. 


All benefits are doubled for travel 
accidents 


A FEW CENTS A DAY KEEPS DANGER AWAY 


In these uncertain times, when expenses are climb- 
ing so steadily and savings are so difficult to keep, 
it is very unwise for any Teacher to neglect that 
first precaution that a good business man always 
takes—protecting his time and income against the 
vicissitudes of the future. 

True, you may never be or you 
suffer an Accident, or you may never 
tined, and if you are that fortunate, 
need assistance. 

But many teachers are ill 
of them suffer Accidents, and many of them are 
Quarantined,—thereby having their incomes cut off 
when they need them most—and being compelled to 
spend their savings or to plunge deeply into debt. 

Almost every week some Teacher, struggling 
bravely against the financial difficulties of an unex- 
pected Sickness or Accident, writes; “I wish I had 
known of your organization before.” 

Now that you do know about the T.C.U., 
realize that a few cents a day will Keep financial 
danger away from you, surely you will wait no 
longer. At least sign and send the Coupon for com- 
plete information and then decide. 


ill, may never 


be quaran- 
you may never 


every year, and many 


and 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


451 T.C.U. Bldg., LINCOLN, NEB. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON—(This coupon “places the sender under no > obligation.) 


To the T. C. U., 

451 fF. Cc. UV. Blag., Lincoln Neb. 

I am interested in knowing about 
Protection Benefits. Send me the 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 
your 


whole 


Address. 
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Professor C. A. Stebbins, in charge of the 
United States School Garden Army work on 
the Pacific Coast, in accepting our invitation 
to tell our readers something of the progress 
to date and plans for the future says: 

“As soon as possible I shall forward a brief 
summary of work accomplished and an outline 
of our activities for the coming year. 

“Without doubt, the great army of 20,000,000 
boys and girls in the United States consume 
one-seventh of the food stuffs in this country, 
and yet, how little they produce! There are 
thousands of acres of more or less productive 
land in the back yards of our homes. Surely 
this child labor, well organized and directed, 
expressed on these vacant areas should ma- 
terially increase the food supply.” 


Mr. L. B. Alderman, for the five years past, 
the popular Superintendent of the Schools of 
Portland, Oregon, has transferred his field of 
activity to that of the direction of the war 
work in the city of Portland. Mr. Alderman is 
perhaps best known for his advocacy of school 
credits for home work, which plan he developed 
with such marked success while State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Oregon. As 
City Superintendent, he has been a constant 
champion of the common school teachers and 
has done much to elevate the profession in 
the Pacific Northwest. We shall hope for his 
return to the educational administrative field. 





The Pacific Era. An Outlook And An Out- 
look, is the title of a monograph issued by 
the Pacific Coast Defense League covering a 
portion of the proceedings at the annual meet- 
ing of the officers of the League held recently 
in Seattle. The bulletin carries the full text 
of an admirable address by Mr. W. G. Scott, 
the Vice-President of the Pacific States De- 
fense League for California, and sets out 
clearly the significance of the eastern portions 
of the Asiatic Continent in relation to our own 
western shore, and the necessity for under- 
standing clearly the economic relations exist- 
ing and the problem of natural defense in- 
volved on our own part. There is a splendid 
map in color delineated by Mr. Scott. Copies 
of the book may be had by addressing the 
author at Hotel Terminal, San Francisco. 


The C. T. A., Northern Section, will hold its 
annual convention at Sacramento the week of 
November 11th. It is expected that various 
counties, including Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Placer, 
Solano, Sacramento, Shasta, Sutter, Tehama, 
Yolo and Yuba, will hold their annual Insti- 
tutes in conjunction with the Association. Pres- 
ident H. G. Rollins, Secretary Mrs. Minnie 
R. O'Neill, the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the County and City Superintend- 
ents recently met in Sacramento to canvass the 
details for the meeting. Major attention will 
be given to war activities, patriotism, Amer- 
icanization and allied problems. 


The School Savings Department of the Bank 
of Italy, San Francisco, was opened in 1911. 
The first depositor was Master Maxwell Ples- 
ant Williams of the John Swett School. Max- 
well was then six years old. Since that time 
this young man has been depositing regularly 
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Filing Devices 
for 


Schools 












































The value of 
having school 

















records uniform- 
ly laid out and 
classified can 
scarcely be esti- 
mated. 
























































Globe Wernicke 


Filing Devices 























provide a permanent 

accurate and simple 
system of school records, inex- 
pensive to maintain and readily 
adaptable to every need. 

























































































Complete New Globe Wernicke 
Filing Device Catalog just is- 
sued. Copy will be mailed upon 
request. 






























































C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


222-224 South Los Angeles St., 









































LOS ANGELES 
124 West Washington St. 
PHOENIX 
100 W. Commercial Row 
RENO 
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Stanley Concealed 


Ratchet Bit Brace 
The Ideal Brace For Use 


The Ratchet parts are 
closed, thus keeping out moisture 
and dirt, retaining lubrication and 
protecting the student’s hands. 

It is very strong and so designed 
that it is practically impossible for 
it to get out of order. 

Cocobolo Head and Handle—Ball 
Bearing Head—Alligator Jaws — 
Heavily Nickel Plated. 

Let us send you further details. 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 


New Bairtain, Conn. U.S.A. 


entirely en- 


P 
Price is not a determining 
factor unless Quality 
is considered. 


QUALITY can be determined only 
by practical USE. 

Satisfactory use over a 

long period of time 

causes an ever in- 

creasing demand. 

Continued demand 

conclusively dem- 

onstrates real 


worth and 
reliability, 


That 

is Disston 

history. It’s 

the reason why 

the great majority 

ot saws in use are 

ey . Disston Saws, and this 

is the highest recommen- 

dation obtainable for ser- 
vice given. 


Ge 
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Henry Disston ¢& Sons, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


JUST OUT 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND RAPID COURSE 


A New and Complete Business Course 


in Twenty Short Lessons 
Adopted by the New York Board of Education Supply List No. 11886 


@ The object of this book is to pro- 
vide a simple and rapid course of 
instruction for those who wish to 
write shorthand within a very short 
period and mainly for business 
purposes. 

@ There are only’ twenty 
lessons, expressed in simple, 
language, 
for, 
er’s 


short 
brief 

and with a proper regard 

and appreciation of, the learn- 
intelligence and common 
sense. 

@ The principles are introduced in 
an entirely new order and with 
certain groupings that have never 
previously been adopted. The 
learner is enabled to write sepa- 
rate words in the first lesson, and 
sentence writing in the third. 


“It gives me great pleasure to inform you that the 
teachers of shorthand at the Summer Session of the 
College of, the City of New York, after using the 
‘Rapid Course,’ have all expressed to me their warm 
admiration for the book. I voice their sentiments as 
well as my own when I tell you that we have found 
the book a most helpful one for both the student and 
the teacher. The wealth of exercise material in 
shorthand and in longhand proved of inestimable 
value. The wonderfully compact form in which the 
theory is stated in the text served as a great aid in a 
rapid presentation of the subject and left sufficient 
time for a thorough review of the principles. From 
every standpoint we all feel that the ‘Rapid Course’ 
is unquestionably the best text that has yet been pre- 
sented. I may add further that it is my intention to 
use that book exclusively from now on in all of the 
work to be given in the Extension Department, in the 
Evening Session and in the Summer Session at the 
College of the City of New York.”—Arthur M. Sugar- 
man, Teacher of Isaac Pitman Shorthand, College of 
the City of New York, and Julia Richman High 
School, New York. 


Cloth, gilt lettering, 198 pages, $1.50 Postpaid. 


rr a copy of “Why” 


and particulars of a free correspondence course for teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th St.,. NEW YORK 
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and now, at the age of 13, has so established 
habits of thrift that it is quite natural to 
him to add regularly to his bank account, It 
is stated that the attitude and progress of this 
young man has caused the bank officiais to 
take an unusual interest in his welfare and 
should he decide on a banking career, he will 
be offered a position with the Bank of Italy 


following the completion of his course at school. 
The summer session at the University of South- 
ern California registered over 1,000, 
the best attendance on record. Of 
terest were the lectures of Dr. 
Literature and 
and the course 


Economics. 


surpassing 
particular in- 
Richard Burton 
Dr. E. C. Moore in 
offered by Dr. Stan- 
There were 
Shipbuilding, History of 


in English 
Education 
Home 


ley in courses 


in Food Conservation, 


the War, Military Science, etc. It is announced. 
that Dr. Burton, Dr. Moore and Dr. Fairbanks 
will return for the 1919 session. 


A school of education has been organized at 


the University. Dr. Thos. B. Stowell, head 
of the Department of Education, will become 
Dean of the _ school. The purpose is to _ pro- 
vide enlarged opportunities for the training of 
teachers for the High Schools and Junior 
Colleges of California. Since the University 
was authorized by the State Board of Educa- 
tion in 1911 to issue recommendations for the 
High School certificate, there has been issued 
662 credentials. Special High School certifi- 
cates are authorized in Manual and Fine Arts, 
Technical Arts, Physical Culture and Miscel- 


laneous. 
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Patriotic Entertainments 


and Exercises for Special Days can be easily 
arranged from our Help-U Catalog of Plays, 
Drills, Songs, Cantatas, etc. Catalog sent 
on request. Here are some new things. 
She Wears a Cross Upon Her Sleeve 
COMA). i covietet Re ccaiectag ise. el cdi 
The U. S. A. Will Find a Way (Song).... 
Somewhere In France (Play)............c..-0+ 25¢ 
Captain Anne of the Red Cross (Girls’ 
Play) 
Spirit of 


Democracy 
“The House That Helps” 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Also, Denver, Colo., 
203 International Trust Bldg. 


FPRANELIN, 
OHIO 


4 
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Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


2161 Shattuck Ave., BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
JOHN B. STEARNS and J. M. HAHN, Managers 
Other Offices 


Boston, New York, Washington, b. C 
3irmingham, Ala., Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the World 
For Your Science Work 


The eclipse of the sun June 8, 1918 on fine, 
clear-cut lantern slides 

The eclipse near the beginning, at maximum 
and near the end 

75e each or set of three for $2.00 postpaid. 

Small mounted photos 25c. Three for 50c. 


A. M. SHAW 
602 So. Soto St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Paper and Tablets Have 
Doubled in Price 
Have Advanced 


Pencils 








You can help cut down 
the high cost of writing 
materials for the children, 
by arranging for more in- 
dividual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the 
celebrated Waltham brand 
or the Hygieia Dustless. 





The American Crayon Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1835 


Western Teachers Exchange 








Say 


will aid you in securing a better position 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
Suite 752-756 Gas ©& Electric Building 


Denver, Colorado 
J 
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TEACHERS! 
do not THINK Your 
eeteacunenmbaadipeascueaaen Home 
Town 


Dentist) 


You can teach agriculture. 
Many are doing it. 


Ru - 
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1 LIKE THis mimo) 
F AGRICULTURE ‘ 
no 

we ENE MN 


There’s a right and a wrong 
way to teach agriculture 


WE CAN HELP YOU 


You Can Have These Things. Read the List 


. “How to vitalize the Teaching of Agri- 
culture in the Rural Schools’—24-page 
illustrated booklet. (Missouri Plan.) 

. “Twenty Lessens in Making Things’— 
illustrated beoklet. 

. “Stencils and Working Drawings’— 
showing how to make a Tool Box—Nail 
Box—Book Rack—Bench—Saw Horse. 

. Stencils and Drawings—Showing How to 
tie rope knots, make halters and rope 
splices. 

. Stencils and Lecture Books on Alfalfa— 
Home Canning—Corn—Dairying—Fly— 
Home—Live Stock—Oats—Poultry—Soil 
and Weeds. 

. One Hundred Bulletins, Booklets, Leaf- 
lets, Mottoes and Helps for Agricultural 
Study and Teaching. 

. Lecture Charts and Lantern Slides on 
fourteen different agricultural subjects 
—Alfalfa—Corn—Soil— Home Canning 
—Home Economics and Sanitation. 


The Harvester Company has published this material at consid- 
erable expense, but it is free to you. We loan you charts, slides, 
and stencils on the condition that you pay the express charges 

‘om Chicago and return, and you can obtain agricultural book- 
lets on many subjects for the cost of postage and wrapping. 


Send for Teacher’s Sample Outfit—Now 


FREE for two 3c stamps to cover postage and packing 


International Harvester Company of New Jersey (Inc.) 
Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
Harvester Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Will tell you frankly 
and freely why the 
Dental Measure No. 21 
should not pass. 


He will tell you the 
dangers to the health 
of yourself and chil- 
dren, of the awful 
after-effects of low- 
priced, incompetent 
dentistry. 


If this measure passes 
it will open the doors 
of California and ad- 
mit the riff-raff from 
elsewhere to practice 
without exami- 
nation. 


Talk it over with your 
family dentist, then 


Vote NO 


ON AMENDMENT 


No. 21 


Joint Committee, Cal. Dental Associations 
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DIRECTORY 
EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


To make available in convenient form a 
Directory of the principal Educational organt- 
zations of the State, this Bulletin is issued as a 
Supplement to“The Sierra Educational News.” 
It has been impossible to secure in every in- 
stance all data desired. If there is error or 
omission in the name of any officer or address, 
notify us and correction will be made ina subse- 
quent issue of the Bulletin. To make this 
Directory more complete and to keep subse- 
quent issues up to date, we will welcome data 
on organizations not here listed, and on any 
changes in officers that occur. In the case of 
Federated Societies, reference to local branches 
is omitted. Our appreciation is due to those 
who have responded to our request for informa- 
tion on plans and purposes of their various 
organizations. 
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ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


Executive Secretary, California Council of Education 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


E. Morris Cox, Ass’t. Supt. of Schools Oakland - - President 


ArtTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, - - - - - - - Executive Secretary 


The Association is a Federated Body, governed by corporate law, composed (at present) of 


five geographical sections or divisions. Each section elects its own officers, works under a con 
stitution that must be in harmony with the By Laws of the Federal organization and _ the 
laws of the State, and holds its own annual meeting. The Council is a delegate body, one 
delegate for each 300 members of major fraction in the section, elected by the members of 
each section. The President and Secretary of each section are delegates ex-officio. Terms 
of Council members differ according to the Section from which they are chosen. Council Meet- 
ings, semi-annually, or more frequently; the annual meeting 2nd Saturday in April. 

An executive body or Board of Directors of 9 is chosen at the annual meeting of the Council, 
these to serve for one year, and to choose their own President and Secretary. The President 
of the Board is President of the Council; the Secretary may or may not be a member of the 
Council, and is the paid executive officer of the Council and of the Association, and is Editor 
of the Official Journal, THe Srerra Epucartonat News. Annual dues $2.00 per year, including 
subscription to the magazine. 

This State organization works through the meetings of sections, local councils, and Committees 
of the Federal Council; initiates and carries through legislation; investigates educational issues; 
proposes changes in method or brings forward for consideration advanced propaganda. Only 
matters of State-wide import are taken up by the Council, which acts as a clearing house 
for the local bodies. Tur SrerrA EpucationAL News serves as the channel of communication, 
and to cement together all parts of the State. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Bay Section: 
WILLIAM JOHN Cooper, Supt. of Schools, Piedmont President 
W. L. Grascock, Principal High School, San Mateo Secretary 
Central Section: 
JEROME ©. Cross, Supt. of Schools, Fresno - President 
J. A. Joyce, Supervising Principal, Los Banos . Secretary 
Central Coast Section: 
E. E. Browneti, Supervising Principal, Hollister - - - President 
G. A. Bonn, Principal High School, Santa Cruz Secretary 
Northern Section: 
H. G. Rawtins, Principal Grammar School, Willows -_ - - - President 


Mrs. Minnie R. O’Nen, As.’t. Supt. of Schools, Sacramento Secretary 


Southern Section: 
Dr. E. C. Moore, President Los Angeles State Normal School - . President 
Dr. A. E. Witson, Principal Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles - Secretary 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, LOCAL COUNCILS 
Bay Section: 
A. J. Croup, Ass’t. Supt. of Schools, San Francisco President 
Southern Section: ‘ 
W. L. STEPHENS, Supt. Schools, Long Beach - President 
3ERTHA R. Hunt, Santa Monica Secretary 
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Agricultural Association of 
Southern California. 

Harry W. SHEPHERD, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles, President. 

G. Mittace Montcomery, Franklin High 
School, Los Angeles, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Alameda County Educational Association. 
ELIZABETH ARLETT, 24 Linda Ave., Oakland, 
President. 

ALICE OrNE Hunt, 2166 Clinton Ave., Ala- 

meda, Secretary. 

“Aims First, to urge the necessity of keeping 
boys and girls in school, that they may be 
prepared to solve our Nation’s future prob- 
lems; Second, to show the vital need of 
giving sufficient financial support to our 
Public Schools. The Association is asking 
the privilege of sending 4-minute speakers 
to Churches, Red Cross Auxiliaries, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Chambers of Commerce, 
Rotary Clubs, and all other Civic Bodies in 
the County, once a month, to put these 
problems before the public convincingly and 
intelligently.” 

Fee $.25 a year. 

Association of School Board Secretaries and 

Financial Agents. 

E. H. Puiirs, Santa Ana, President. 

Cuas. H. Stmonp, Santa Monica, Secretary. 
“Endeavor to unify the system of accounting 
and in every way possible make the financial 
side of school systems efficient. A year ago 
we adopted a standard system of accounting 
and at various school districts put the sys- 
tem into effect. We aim to learn from each 
other, and from such speakers as we may be 
able to obtain, of school finance, efficiency 
in purchasing, accounting, and of all matters 
which have to do with the financial side of 


school work. At our November meeting to 
be held at Long Beach we will discuss heat- 
ing and ventilating of school buildings. At 


the last meeting at Santa Monica we dis- 
cussed repairs, salaries, school architecture and 
standardization of supplies. We find the meet- 
ings most helpful.” 

Meetings held at various places in November 
and May. 

There are 25 members with a fee of $1.00 
per year. 


Bay Association of School Administrators. 
E. Morris Cox, Oakland, President. 
\. J. Croup, San Francisco, Secretary. 
Object of the organization is the simplifica- 
tion of courses of study. 


Berkeley Kindergarten Teachers’ Association. 
Miss HittpAy TuRNER, Le Conte School, 
Berkeley, President. 


Berkeley Principals’ Organization. ; 
Mr. J. A. Imrie, Principal Le Conte School, 
Berkeley, President. 


Berkeley Teachers’ Association. 
Roy E. Warren, Whittier School, Berkeley, 
President. 
\LicE Jones, John Muir School, Berkeley, 
Vice-President. 
Minnie P. Mayne, Willard School, Berkeley, 
Secretary. 
Organized November, 1906. 
nitiators of teachers’ retirement and _ salary 
iscount bills. 
plendid work. 
Meetings third Thursday of each month. 
neral Fee $.50 per year. 
Benefit fund $2.50. Monthly bulletin issued. 


Benefit and civic sections doing 








Butte County School Masters’ Club. 
L. M. Etsxamp, Chico, President. 
F. D. Cross, Chico, Secretary. 
Meetings 2d Thursday of each month at State 
Normal School, Chico. 
40 members. 


California Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 
Mrs. Jesste A. Russe_i, Glendale, President. 
Mrs. L. P. Boyce, Los Angeles, Recording 
Secretary. 


California Federation of School Women’s 
Clubs. 

Marcaret C. Burke, San Francisco, Presi- 

dent. 

E_sie NortHrup, San Mateo, Secretary. 
Organized in 1908 for promotion of profes 
sional spirit, for acquaintance and fellowship; 
and for uplift of the cause of education and 
educational workers. 


California High School Principals’ 
Convention. 
Hon. Witt C. Woop, Commissioner of Sec- 
ondary Schools, President. 
Meets annually at various parts of the State; 
considers important educational questions, pro- 
posed legislation, etc. 


California High School Teachers’ Association. 
P. M. FisHer, Principal Technical High 
School, Oakland, President. 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Business Secretary. 

Meets annually, in conjunction with the sum 
mer section of the University of. California. 
Papers and addresses in general sessions and 
in departments: Annual fee $.50 including 
copy of published proceedings. 


Executive and 


California School Library Association. 
SARAH E. McCarpie, Fresno County Free 
Library, Fresno, President. 

Rosert REA, Public Librarian, San Francisco, 
Vice-President. 

NELL STROTHER, Fresno County Free Library, 
Fresno, Secretary-Treasurer. 


California State Association of Penmanship 
Supervisors. 
FRANK A. Kent, Box 220, Stockton, President 
Meets annually. 


California State Conference of 
Social Agencies. 
Jupce W. A. BEAstey, San Jose, President. 
Mrs. CuHas. M. Woops, Redwood City, Sec- 
retary. 
Meets annually for consideration of civic 
problems, child welfare, and other important 
educational matters. 
Membership fee $1.00. 


City Teachers’ Club of Long Beach. 
RutH Smart, 140 W. 9th St., Long Beach, 
President. 
CHLOE ANDERSON, 1957 Lime Ave., Long 
Beach, Corresponding Secretary. 


Classical Association of Southern California 
(Section of Classical Association of Pacific 
States). 

Homer E. Ropsins, Pomona College, Clare- 

mont, President. 

Mary M. WentwortH, 2002 Sunset Blvd., 

Los Angeles, Secretary. 

Organized 23 years ago. Composed of Latin 



































































































of Southern California. 
During the years affiliated with the 
other associations. 
Meetings at Los Angeles in 
April. 
Issues the 
with 
tions). 


Teachers 
past two 
classical 


and Greek 


December and 


Classical connection 


Associa- 


Journal. (In 


Eastern and middle-Western 


80 members. 
Fee $2.00. 


Commission of Twenty-One on a Reorganiza- 
tion of the School System and a Codification 
of the School Laws. 


PresIDENT M. E. Dattey, State Normal School, 
San Jose, Chairman. 

Mrs. Grace C. STANLEY, County Superintend- 
ent Schools, San Bernardino, Secretary. 


County and City Superintendents’ 
Convention. 


Hon. EpwWarp 
struction, 


Hyatt, 
President. 


Supt. of Public In- 


Local and 
nance, 


State issues, particularly school fi- 
school law and legislation. 


County Free Library. 
Mitton J. 
ramento. 
Mrs. May DentTER HENSHALL, School Library 
Organizer, Sacramento. 

Harriett G. Eppy, County Library Organizer, 
State Library, S 


FerGUSON, State Librarian, Sac- 


»>acramento. 


Elementary Principals’ 
Angeles County. 
STANLEY HowLanp, Principal 
School, Long Beach, President. 
ARTHUR M. Brown, 570 Lake Ave., Pasadena, 
Secretary. 
“The organization proposes to 
recognition of the 
in the elementary 
legislation ; to 


Association of Los 


Horace Mann 


secure greater 
importance of the work 
school; to secure needed 
standardize the work of ele- 
mentary schools; to affect a Southern Cal- 
ifornia Association, and by so doing to 
promote a State-wide organization.” 
Meetings on the 3d Saturday of 
February and April. 
46 paid-up members, 
tendance. 


October, 


with a much larger at- 


Elementary Principals’ 

Southern California. 
Ray E. Potticnu, 
Angeles, President. 
Cuas. A. WEIseE, Burnett School, Long Beach, 
Secretary 


Association of 


2361 W. 2ist St., 


Los 


Eureka Teachers’ Club. 
Mrs. Emma Younc, Eureka, President. 
Miss GERTRUDE THOMPSON, Eureka, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Federation of Applied Arts and Sciences. 
Southern Section: 
ANNA LELAND, Valencia Apts., 
President. 
Leroy G. Brown, Sentous Intermediate School, 
Los Angeles, Secretary-Treasurer® 
“Meeting Ist Thursday each month. 
Yearly Bulletin issued with names and ad 
dresses of the federated organizations: 


Los Angeles, 


The Agricultural Association of 
ifornia ; 


Southern Cal 


The Manual Arts Teachers’ Association ; 
The 
The members of this federated association rep 
resent the educational work effected by the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Bill.” 


Pacific Conference of Home Economics. 


Fresno School Women’s Club. 


Grade Teachers’ Association of Berkeley. 
Miss Grace HILtyarp, Whittier School, Berk- 
eley, President. 

HARRIET R. Parker, Berkeley, Recording Sec- 
retary. 
ALFREDA Berc, 2517 Regent St., 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Open meetings last Thursday alternate months; 
Executive Board meeting last Thursday alter- 
nate months, high school auditorium. 


Berkeley, 


Grammar School 

Central Section. 
Organized for the purpose of 
general interests of the 
school legislation, etc. 


Principals’ Association, 


promoting the 
grammar _ schools, 


Intermediate Teachers’ Club, Pomona. 
Miss ELeEANoR MartTIN, Pomona, President. 
IrA W. Kissy, Pomona, Secretary. 


Junior College Association of 
Southern California. 
Merton E. Hitt, Principal Chaffee 
High School, Ontario, President. 
ELIzABETH Lopwick, Los Angeles 
School, Secretary. 
Meetings at 
each year. 


Union 
High 


Spring and Christmas vacations 


Kate Kennedy Club of San Francisco. 
GENEVIEVE CARROLL, John Swett School, 
Francisco, President. 
LouisE Bray, Farragut 
cisco, Secretary. 


San 


School, San Fran- 


Kindergarten Primary Council of the West. 


Dr. W. N. HAILMANN, Pasadena, President. 
Miss B. M. Gitson, Santa Barbara, Secretary. 


Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club. 
WILHELMINA VAN De GoorpercG, 202 
Bldg., Los Angeles, President. 

\ppiE E. Doran, Executive Secretary. 
Zoe MacCuure, Corresponding Secretary. 
Largest teachers’ club in the state; 
a closer spirit of sympathy 
looks toward raising 


Trinity 


Cultivates 
among teachers; 
standards in the _ pro- 
fession; creates a representative body to 
speak with authority for teachers and brings 
to the community a sense of the meaning 
and dignity of the school. profes 
sional sense in teachers public lec- 
tures, study classes, etc. 

Issues monthly bulletin. 

$.50 per year. 


Develops 
through 


Los Angeles County Supervisory Association. 


RicHARDSON D. WuiTte, 
Glendale, President. 
BertHA R. Hunt, 
Secretary. 


1431 W. 3rd St, 


Box 584, Santa Monica, 


“Quoting from the Constitution, ‘the purpose 
of the organization is to form a closer super- 





visory system, to 
from 
study and 


coveries.’ 


secure the 
combination of 
apply the 


strength 
similar 


that 
forces; to 
educational dis 


comes 


latest 


By discussion 
important 

ciation has 
work 


and careful 
educational 
been a 
among its 


consideration of 
questions, the 
great stimulus for 
members.” 


asso 
better 
Meetings at Olive St. School, Los Angeles. 
3rd Saturday of 
May, inclusive. 

\bout 100 members. 
Fee $1.00 per year. 


each month, October to 


Los Angeles High School Teachers’ 
Association. 
CARLETON A. 
School, President. 
\. E. Coucu, Polytechnic High School, Los 
Angeles, Secretary. 


WHEELER, Hollywood High 


“The Association strives to keep in touch with 
all educational movements of a general nature, 
affecting secondary education, 
committee meeting monthly 
intendent of Schools, it 

adjusting 


Through a 
with the Super 
seeks to help in 
administrative policies and to sug- 
improvements. It has carried on 
gations as to conditions affecting 
in other parts of the country. At 
is working with the City 
(representing the elementary 
cure better support from the 
schools, and to get laws 
do away with some of 
present regulations governing the 
of the Boards of Education and the County 
\uthorities, to the end that responsibility 
for lack of funds for school pur- 
poses located. If plans now 
mature this Autumn, the 
enter this year on much 
and thorough along 
increasing its $2.00, 


gest investi- 
teachers 
present it 
Teachers’ Club, 
schools) to se- 
public for the 
enacted which 
the weak spots 


will 
in the 
inter-action 


adequate 

clearly 
consideration 
will 
systematic 
broader 
renting 
ing an 


may be 
under 
\ssociation 
more work 
dues to 
permanent headquarters, and 
office secretary.” 


- 
ines, 


employ- 


second 
Olive St. 


Meetings 
it the 


each 
members. 


Thursday of 
School, 775 


month, 


Fee $.50. 
Official publication, 
High School 


Bulletin of the 


Los 


\ngeles 


Teachers’ Association. 


Legislative Council of the Bay Section, 
iy a 


WS 


\LICI 


AMPBELL, Oakland, 
ROSE 


President. 
Power, San Francisco, Secretary. 


Manual Arts Teachers’ Association of South- 
ern California. 
|. G. Micer, 
President. 
(AROLINE E. Harris, 735 
lena, Secretary. 
Monthly 


1609 Venice Blvd, 


Venice, 


Earlham St., Pasa- 
with local sections 
program arranged by local 
Committee appointed to formulate 

minimum course of study in Industrial Arts, 
Kindergarten through High School, soon to 
report.” 


meetings 
loint session and 


committee. 


Men Teachers’ Club of San Francisco. 
\. M. CLeGHoRN, High School, 


rancisco, 
} 


Lowell 
President. 

H. Crark, Principal Mission High School, 
San Francisco, Secretary. 


San 


Modern Language Association of 
California. 
W. A. ScHwinpt, Pomona High School, Pres 
ident. 
CLARA E 
retary. 
‘The furtherance of 


Southern 


Bate, Pasadena High School, Se 


modern language in the 
schools of California through a study of pres 
ent conditions, and mutual 
teaching experiences in the 
of the Associations 
bulletin. Special 


interchange of 
regular meetings 
and in the pages of the 
committees are at 
preparing statement on the _ scope, 
and methods best adapted to 
Spanish at the present time.” 

Meetings last Saturday in April and 
and Association week at Christmas. 


) 


present 
material 
French and 


October 


75 members. 
Associate membership $.50; regular member 
ship $1.00; sustaining membership $2.00. 


Issues Modern Language Bulletin. 


Music Teachers’ Association of California. 
ALBERT F. Conant, 4319 Avalon Drive, 
Diego, President. 
Grace Cox, 1622 Neale St., San Diego, Sec- 
retary. 

“Promotes musical culture, the raising of stand- 
ards of the teachers of music and 
eral interests of music teachers. 

tension work as taken up and 
the University of California. 
credits for outside music work in effect in 

Enlargement and development 

departments in the public libraries 
of the state. (This last activity to be begun 
this Fall in co-operation with representatives 

Music Extension Department of the 

University of California and the State Li 

brary at Sacramento).” 

Meets annually. 

Approximately 500 

Annual dues $3.00. 


San 


the gen- 
Music ex- 
developed by 
Public school 
some cities. 
of music 


£ +} 
OT tne 


members. 


National Council of 
California Division. 

James F. CHAMBERLAIN, State 

School, Los Angeles, President. 

Bay Section: 

Eart G. Linstey, Mills College, President. 
Minimum Essentials Committee of 
Southern California. 

Dr. E.’C. Moore, President State 

School, Los Angeles, Chairman. 


Geography Teachers, 


Normal 


Normal 


Oakland Teachers’ Association. 
P. M. Fisuer, Principal Oakland 
High School, President. 


Oroville School Society Center. 
Mrs. Apa JorDAN-PRAy, Oroville, President 


Pacific Conference of Home Economics. 
GERTRUDE GRAHAM, Hollywood High School, 
President. 

FLORENCE T. Harold 

Hollywood, Corresponding Secretary. 

Sections on Domestic Science and 
Arts. 


Technical 


Hotsrook, 2826 


£02 


W ay, 


Domestic 


Pacific Division of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


Pasadena Teachers’ Association. 
ArtHuR M. Brown, Pasadena, 


President. 
LeAH Crose, Pasadena, 


Secretary. 
Pasadena City Elementary Teachers’ Club. 


ELISABETH |. HARKNESS, Pasadena, President 
LypiA BRoNNER, Pasadena, Secretary. 





Pasadena Kindergarten Teachers’ Club. 
Mary JANE Howarp, Pasadena, President 
HazeL E. Hunt, Pasadena, Secretary. 


Pomona Valley School Masters’ Club. 
FRANK F. Patmer, Principal H. S 
mont, President 
Pror. Ewart, Pomona College, 


Clare 


Sec retary 


Principals’ Club of Los Angeles City. 
G. J. McDonatp, 201 So. Grand Ave., 
Angeles, President. 
ELIzABETH D. SANpDs, 
Angeles, Secretary. 
Through bringing 
the various 


Los 
1305 Ingraham St., Los 


together the 
schools, not 
personal 
the discussion of 


principals of 
only for the ex- 
experiences, but through 
pressing educational ques- 
acts as a Clearing House. 
medium as between the 
force and the Administration 


Monday of 


change of 


tions, the club 
It furnishes also a 
teaching 
Meetings on the 3rd each school 
month. 
Over 200 members. 
Fee $2.00 per year 
Publishes the 
organ. 


Price $1.50 


official 


Educational Journal as 


per year. 


Public Education Society of San Francisco. 
Mrs. Jesse H. StTEINHART, San _ Francisco, 
President. 

Dr. SAMUEL I 
mittee. 


ANGER, Chairman Program Com- 


Sacramento Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society. 
MinniE Rotu, 1211 L St., Sacramento, Pres- 
ident. 

IpA M. FLEMMING 

Secretary. 

“Our field endeavor is to aid our 
teachers in ne of 


1412 12th St., Sacramento, 
fellow 
3enefits are 
not limited a certain amount for one 
person. We try to give aid until the 
person has entirely recovered. Organized 
Sick paid to date $5,201. 

One, $100 Liberty Bond purchased ; 
tial sum in Treasury.” 

Meetings 3rd 


sickness. 
7 
sick 
1901. 
benefits 
substan 
Friday in October, City Hall, 
Sacramento 
208 members. 
; af 


Initiation fee $ dues $.25 per month 


Sacramento School Masters’ Club. 
Sacramento School Women’s Club. 


San Diego County Teachers’ Club (Includes 
San Diego City Teachers). 
W. A. Pratt, Coronado, President. 
Mrs. Maret E. O’Farre.i, 2403 F St., 
Diego, Secretary 
“Club composed of two sections; one devoted 
to interests of elementary education; the other 
to interests of secondary education. Imme- 
plans for future comprehend investi 
gation of school legislation and new 
tional including 


San 


diate 
educa 


movements, education after 
the war.” 
Two regular meetings annually. 


Assessments when necessary. 


Association. 
Missouri St., San 


San Francisco Grade Teachers’ 
Mary F. Mooney, 251 
Francisco, President 
KATHRYN Cooney, 1350 
Francisco, Secretary. 

San Joaquin Valley School Mastets’ Club. 

J. C. CurisMAN, Tracy, President. 
FRANK A. Kent, 245 E. Poplar St., Stockton, 
Secretary. 


Washington St., San 


San Jose High School Women’s Club. 
EMMA BLANER, 361 Vine St., San Jose, Pres- 
ident. 

Rusy STubDLey, 
Secretary. 
“Student Welfare; Welfare of 
ers; anything we see to do. Lectures on 
current topics. Immense amount of relief 
and war work done. Established a _ schedule 
of wages putting women on equal with 
men. 
Interests of girl students and _ social 
of students given special attention.” 
Meeting first Monday of each month, 
school bldg. 
About 40 members. 
Fee $.50 per semester. 


San Jose School Women’s Club. 
Jesste WiLi1amMson, 48 So. 6th St., San Jose, 

President. 
LORNA DowNLey, 249 
Jose, Secretary. 
“Meetings every 
Cross sewing. 
day of each 
128 members. 
Assessment to cover budget. 


68 No. 10th St., San 


Jose, 


women. teach 


basis 
affairs 


high 


No. 12th St. San 

Tuesday afternoon for Red 
Business meeting Tues 
month.” 


second 


Santa Barbara City Teachers’ Club. 


Santa Clara County High School 
Men’s Association. 


School Masters’ Club, Bay Section. 
RicHARD D. FAULKNER, 1295 21st Ave., 
Francisco, Secretary. 

Serves social and literary ends. 

Meeting 2nd Saturday 
October. 

200 members. 


January, April 


School Masters’ Club, Central Section. 


School Masters’ Club, Northern Section. 

Dan H. Wuire, County Superintendent, Fair- 

field, President. 

Epwarp W. LocHer, Principal Maxwell High 

School, Secretary. 

“To bring together at the annual meeting the 
school men of the northern section and their 
guests, in order to enjoy the advantages of 
social and intellectual communion.” 
Meeting annually with C. T. A. 
Section. 

200 members. 
Initiation fee 


School Men’s Club of Oakland. 

W. D. Forses, Principal McChesney 

Oakland, President. 

H. W. CAmppeELt, 3877 Greenwood Ave., Oak- 

land, Secretary. 
“A very active 
strong social 
ganization.” 
Meeting at call of 
125 members. 

$.25 annual fee. 


School Masters’ Club of Southern California. 
E. W. Hauck, Principal Fullerton High 
School, President. 
ArTHUR G. Brown, 
Secretary. 

‘Brings together in a_ social 
and State leaders, who appear 
nual Association program.” 
Meets annually at Association 
Angeles. 


Northern 


$.50. 


School, 


interest in legislative work, a 
or recreational side to our or 


Executive committee. 


Los Angeles, Recording 


way National 
upon the an- 


week at Los 





School Women’s Club of Alameda. 
RutH A. KirHam, 1418 Cottage St., Alameda, 
President. 
ELIZABETH MENSING, 
meda, Secretary. 
“Participates actively in school interests and 
war work; co-operates with Mothers’ 
Meetings first Tuesday of each month, Haight 
school. 
92 members. 
$.50 yearly fee. 


1201 Union St., Ala- 


Clubs.” 


School Women’s Club of Berkeley. 
Miss ExrizasetH De Lancte, Le Conte School, 
Berkeley, President. 


School Women’s Club of Oakland. 
Miss Otntve H. Gorpon, Oakland, President. 
School Women’s Club of Stockton. 
ELLEN Patton, 339 No. Grant St., 
ton, President. 
IKATHERINE STEWART, 
Stockton, Secretary. 
“Aims at 
measures 


Stock- 


1045 No. Center St., 
works for 

Interest 
the bringing 
local school 


advancement, 
beneficial to the 
in civic matters and war 
about of 
legislation, salary schedules, etc. 

Affiliation with State organization of School 
Women’s Clubs, and California 


professional 
schools. 
work, 


desirable changes in 


Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in the matters of more than local 
interest Participation in all 


speaking, 


through 
contribu 


drives 
+-minute solicitation of 
tions, etc., actual and 
body in the Red Cross 
Meets 2d Wednesday of 
ington Grammar School 
140 members. 

$1.00 per 


definite service as 
workrooms.” 
each 


W ash 


month, 


year. 


School Women’s Time-To-Time Club. 

Una FE. Fow ter, 1094 Leighton Ave., Los 
Angeles, President. 

AGNES PETERSON, Franklin 
Angeles, Secretary. 
“Professional growth, 
tive recreation, schools’ 
the school and the 
tests and 


I Ligh School, 


Los 


social welfare, construc 
support of the 
community, educational 
measurements, student labor 
educational publications. 

ization of local clubs. 

The So. California School Women’s Club is 
represented in its membership by Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Pomona, Riverside, Redlands, Santa 
Barbara, Ventura, San Long 
seach, Santa Monica, San Imperial, 
Ontario, Sierra Madre, Alhambra, 
Whittier.” 

Meets October 26th, Dec. 
26, 1919, at Los Angeles. 
200 members. 

Fee $1.00 per year. 

Issues occasional bulletins and 
ports. 


war, 


sche ¢ y] 


legislation, Organ- 


3ernardino, 
Diego, 

Azusa, 

19th, 


1918, April 


committee re 


Southern California Kindergarten Club. 
Emity Pryor, Marengo Avenue School, South 
Pasadena, President. 
Mama WELLporN, William McKinley School, 
Pasadena, Secretary. 

Southern California Science and 
Mathematics Association. 
\GNES Wotcott, High 
President. 
HARRIET S. 
sé 


School, Long Beach, 


High 


KING, 
retary-Treasurer. 


School, Pasadena, 


Southern California Oral Arts Association. 
EvALINE Dow.inc, Hollywood High School, 
President. 


Stanislaus High School Teachers’ Club. 
Atpen H. Appott, Principal Patterson 
School, President. 

Avice Lynn, Modesto High School, Secretary 
“Professional and_ social. Committees have 
made special investigation and study of edu 
cational problems, f 
graduation, physical 
ization of 


High 


such as requirements for 
education and 
subjects in different years.” 

[Two meetings annually at Modesto, Spring and 
Fall. 

75 members. 
Initiation fee 


standard 


$.50. 


Teachers’ Association of San Francisco. 
A. ALTMAN, San Francisco, President. 
Frances A. C. Mooney, San Francisco, S¢ 
retary. 


Teachers’ Mutual Aid Society 
of San Francisco. 
Miss ExizanetH E. Ketty, President. 
Miss F. C. Lyncu, Recording Secretary 
“To assist those who need assistance. 
acquire property by purchase, gift, device, be 
quest or hold the same for the 
members; to care for properly 
pecuniary aid to the members when 
they are sick and unable attend to 
The Society 
week to teachers on account of 


lease; to 
benefit of the 
and give 
their 


1 


duties as teachers. pays $10 per 
sickness unti 
the sum of $400 has been paid. A teacher may 
then draw $50 a year when necessary. 

The sum of $75 is paid for funeral expenses 


in the case of the death of a member 
good standing.” 

Meetings Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
month in the City Hall. 

401 members. 

$5.00 initiation fee $1.00 monthl f 


Al ee. 


Visual Education Association of California. 
H = UPJOHN, Director of Visual Educati« n 
care County Supt. of Schools, Los 
will furnish information. 


Angele S 


Vocational Guidancée Society of California. 


CLARKSON Dye, 604 Montgomery St., San 

Francisco, President. 

CartoTtta P. Epsets, 3407 Clay St., 

cisco, Secretary. 
“Looks to the 
ing and the 


guidance. 


San 


Fran- 
promotion of vocational train 
encouragement of vocational 
Public these 
lems and the issuance of occasional 
Three meetings a _ year, 
Francisco and Oakland. 
200 members. 

$1.00 annual fee. 


discussion of prob 
Bulletins.” 


alternately in San 


Yerba Buena School Women’s Club of San 

Francisco. 
Vircinta D. 
Francisco, 


HeatH, 2331 Pacific 

President. 

RopertA A. THompson, 2561 Washington St., 

San Francisco, Secretary. 

“Discussion of educational questions and con 
sideration of vital topics. 

who have 

jects, or who 

or achievement. 

legislation, care of 


Ave ‘ San 


Addresses by per 
specialized in certain 
have a message of 
Subjects 


sons sub- 
progress 
considered : l 
immigrants, continuation 
schools, children’s theatre, ete. Addresses 
on the war; money raised by voluntary sub 
scription for Belgian relief and Red Cross.” 


schoo 





MEMBERS CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Bay Section: 
Elected April 
1919. 
A. J. Croup, 

San Francisco 

E. Morris Cox, 

Hall, Oakland. 

Jas. B. Davipson, 

Rafael. 

Miss 

eley. 

Elected April 1917 

Mary A. 


1916—Term expires 


April 19, 


Asst. Supt. Schools, City 


Hall, 


Asst. Supt. Schools, City 


Supt. Co. Schools, San 


SOPHIE Meyer, Emerson School, Berk 
Term expires April 1920 
Darsy, Claremont School, Oakland 
C. J. Du Four, City Supt. Schools, Alameda 
ALticE Rose Power, Prin. Washington Irving 
School, San Francisco. 

Elected March 1918—Term expires April 1921 
L. B. Avery, Asst. Supt. Schools, City Hall, 
Oakland. 

Dr. ALExis F. LANGE, 
eley. 

Ex Officio 1918-1919. 
Wm. JoHN Cooper, Supt. Schools. Piedmont. 
W. L. Grascocx, Prin. High School, San 
Mateo. 


Univ. of. Cal., Berk- 


Northern Section: 
Elected Nov. 1917 expires Nov. 1918 
S. P. Rospins, Prin. Grammar School, Chico 
H. P. Suort, City Supt. Schools, Oroville. 
Ex Officio 1917-1918. 
H. G. Rawttns, Principal 
Willows. 
Mrs. MINNIE R 
Sacramento. 


Term 


Grammar School, 


O’NetL, Asst. Supt. Schools, 


Central Section: 

Elected Marcil 
1919. 
F. A. Boren, Supvr 
J. F. Grauam, Prin. 
E. W. Linpsay, Supt. 
Ex Officio 1918-1919. 
JEROME QO. Cross, City Supt. Schools, Fresno 
J. A. Joyce, Prin. Grammar School, Los 
Banos. 


1918—Term expires March 
Prin. Schools, Lindsay. 
High School, Lemoore 


Ce: Schools, Fresno. 


Central Coast Section: 


i, 25S. 
dent. 
G. A. 


Be IND, 
Secretary 


BROWNELL, Supvr. Prin. Gilroy, Presi 


Prin. High School Santa Cruz, 


Southern Section: 
Elected Dec. 1914—Term expires April 1919. 
H. H. McCutcuan, Prin. 
Long Beach. 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Asst. Supt. Schools, 
Los Angeles. 
Elected Nov. 1915 
Mark KeEppeEL, 
Records, Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Maser E. O’FARRELL, 
School, San Diego. 
J. E. Reynoips, Co. Supt. of Schools, Ven- 
tura. 
Dr. Wm. H. 
Hollywood. 
Rost, J. Teartr, Prin. High School, Gardena. 
Elected Dec. 1916—Term expires April 1921 
Ray E. Cuaset, Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles. 
Miss Sara L. DOte, 
School, Los Angeles. 
Dr. RockweLtt D. Hunt, University of So 
California. 
Miss Atice Merritt, Cahuenga School, Los 
Angeles. 
Miss. ApELE MosseMAN, 1622 Girard St, Los 
Angeles. 
Dr. ALBERT SHIELS, Supt 
Angeles. 
a 
Beach. 
J. F. West. 
Miss’ ELIZABETH 
Pasadena. 
|. W. Wricut, Prin. 
Angeles. 
A. N. WHEELockK, Supt. City Schools, River- 
side. 
Elected Dec 1917 
Dr. E. W. Hauck, 
ton. 
Mrs. Grace C. 
San Bernardino. 
Miss WILHELMINA VAN _ DE 
Trinity Bldg. Los Angeles. 
Miss HENRIETTA VISSCHER, 265 So. 
St., Pasadena. 
Ex Officio 1917-1918 
Dr. E. C. Moore, President 
School, Los Angeles. 
Dr. Axrpert E. Witson, Principal 
Arts High School, Los Angeles. 


Grammar School, 


Term expires April 1920 
Supt. Co. Schools, Hall of 


Prin. Grammar 


Snyper, Prin. High School, 


Manual Arts High 


City Schools, Los 


STEPHENS, Supt. City Schools, Long 


Diego. 
School, 


Supt. Co. Schools, San 
Wits, Roosevelt 


Miramonte School, Los 


Term expires April 1922 
Prin. High School, Fuller- 
STANLEY, Supt. Co. Schools, 
GoorBERG, 202 


Madison 


State Normal 


Manual 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


A. J. Croup 
TEROME O. Cross roa 


E. Morris President 


SHORT 
. STEPHENS 
Cox, 


J. F. West ALice Rose 
SarRA L. DOoLe GRACE C. 


ArtHuR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Executive Secretary 


POWER 
STANLEY 


COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL AND THEIR CHAIRMEN 


\mendments to Teachers Retirement Salary Law 
Miss Van De Goorberg 
ane Mr. Avery 
, Salary and Tenure..Miss Dole 
scnighentpeccoeeans. Seen 
aes ..Miss Merrill 
sieicobepcinsivoninanige tee, ee 

Relation to War Condi- 
aa atai Sata «--Mr. Cooper 
Professional Growth of Teachers................ Dr. Shiels 
Professional Relationships Dr. Stanley 
Progress of the Exceptional Child.......... Miss Willis 
Relationship of C. T. A. to N. E. A...Mr. Glascock 


\mericanization 
\ppointment, Rating 
Budget 
Classroom Enrollment 
Junior Colleges 
History Syllabus in 


tions 


Reorganization of School System Dr. Lange 
Rural Supervision staventcctessascsceaks . ROPRONIN 
School Taxation... dihevtscsieacciae atts re one 
Standards of Professional Training... Mr. Short 
Survey of School System ..Mr. Boren 
Teachers Institute Mrs. O’Neil 
Thrift enc a ._Dr. Hunt 
Teaching of Patriotism in Co-operation With 
Army Camps............ Mr. Cloud 
Visual Education etacchds Dr. Wilson 
Vocational Education... ..Mrs. Dorsey 
Vocational Opportunities for Girls.....Mrs. Stanley 
Working Certificates and Compulsory Educa 
tion wssee-Mr. Stephens 





